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NEWS OF THE 


HE decision to remove the headquarters of the Soviet civil 

government from Moscow to a town farther east is what-we 
have been led to expect in the event of the German armies 
drawing near to the capital’s outer defences. Kuibishev, on the 
Volga, 550 miles to the east, is the town selected, and M. 
Molotov, the Foreign Commissar, has gone there with the 
officials of the principal State Departments to direct the civil 
administration. But M. Stalin remains in Moscow, and has 
put himself at the head of the Red Armies in the middle sector 
where, with his Generals, he will assume responsibility for 
defending the city and the whole area of which it is the centre. 
His presence there is an indication of the Russian resolve to 
contest every yard of the outer and inner fortifications. There 
is no question of making the mistake which gave the finishing 
blow to French morale when the road to the French capital 
was left open to the advancing enemy and Paris was taken 
without a struggle. Moreover the armies and the citizen 
guards of Moscow are all the more determined to fight to the 
last knowing that M. Stalin is among them and that they are 
not being abandoned. As in the case of Leningrad, the whole 
fit male population of the capital is training for home guard 
services and actively participating in the building of fortifica- 
tions of various kinds. But while the defence of Moscow 
plays a vital part in the far-flung battle of Russia, and the 
resistance there is counted upon to wear down the Germans’ 
offensive capacity, even its fall, grievous as it would be, and 
involving serious industrial loss, would not end the battle. The 
§§0 miles between Moscow and the Volga are some indica- 
tion of the geographical distances over which these armies of 
millions are manoeuvring. 


The United States at Sea 

The torpedoing of the United States destroyer ‘ Kearny’ 
3§0 miles south-west of Iceland was announced by the Navy 
Department at Washington last Friday. It has since transpired 
that eleven men are missing and ten are casualties. The news 
has caused anger in the United States. On the following 
Tuesday came the further news that the United States freighter 
‘Lehigh’ had been torpedoed and sunk in the South Atlantic 
and the American-owned ‘ Bold Venture’ near Iceland. The 
former was unarmed, in ballast, and far from the battle zones. 
These events have their bearing on the resolution to repeal 
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the section of the Neutrality Act which forbade the arming 
of American merchantmen. It has passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives and is now under consideration by the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate. The sinking of the 
‘Lehigh’ has shown that American vessels are not made 
immune from attack by avoiding belligerent waters, It has 
provided an additional argument for repealing the whole of 
the Neutrality Act and allowing American vessels to enter 
belligerent zones. If the Senate should decide on this extension 
of the measure the Bill would have to go back to the House of 
Representatives and stand the chances of another debate, which, 
if unfavourable, would delay the arming of merchantmen. 
There is no doubt about what the Administration wants, but 
President Roosevelt knows the danger of forcing the pace, and 
is waiting till public opinion will have its effect on Congress. 
To interventionists the sinking of American vessels presents a 
clear case for abandoning the whole Neutrality Act; to 
extreme isolationists it becomes an argument for still stricter 
neutrality ; but that counts for little when measured against the 
mounting indignation of the American people. 


The Bombing of Germany 

Those who call glibly for spectacular offensives on the 
Western front while the Germans are concentrating on Russia 
are apt to give less credit than is due to the effective warfare 
ceaselessly waged by the Navy and the mercantile marine, and 
to the work of the R.A.F. in spreading havoc in Germany and 
occupied countries. This two-fold pressure which we are 
exerting is having its cumulative effect on the resources and 
morale of the enemy. In a speech at Leeds last week Lord 
Trenchard expressed his conviction that the work of our 
bombers would pave the way for victory. He did not assert 
that the material damage done by our aircraft on war-factories, 
power-stations, roads, railways and ports would of itself end 
the war, though that damage is becoming greater day by day 
in proportion as we are sending over more and heavier bombers, 
and making escorted day-raids as well as night-raids. That in 
itself is a limiting factor in German war-production and will 
increasingly disorganise communications. But Lord Trenchard 


made another point worth remembering when he said that the 
sufferings of German civilians in industrial towns would deeply 
affect the morale of soldiers scattered over an unfriendly 
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Europe and cut off from news. The Germans themselves were 
the first to show, during the war against the Basques in Spain, 
how the morale of an army, itself unbroken by attack, could 
be undermined by the rumours of devastation wrought on 
civilians in their rear. Our bombing attacks are, of course, not 
directed primarily against civilians ; but there is no immunity 
for civilians when industries are bombed. The persistent 
assaults on the heart of Germany may not be enough to win 
the war, but they will make the winning of it possible. 


The Mock Trial in France 


It is often thé case that when Marshal Pétain assumes the 
patriarchal role of monitor to his people, requiring them to 
make atonement for their sins, the measures which he proceeds 
to take for the good of their souls are exactly in accord with 
the demands of the Germans. Thus it is in the case of the 
former leaders who are to be indicted by the Supreme Court 
of Riom on charges of responsbility for France’s defeat, some 
of whom he has already sent to confinement in a fortress. The 
Marshal, confronted with many German demands, appears to 
be standing firm in his refusal to dismiss Weygand from his 
African command ; but he finds it easy to make concessions 
in punishing men who have been objectionable to the Germans 
and are scarcely less objectionable to him. Among the accused 
are the politicians M. Paul Reynaud, M. Daladier, and M. Léon 
Blum, and the former Generalissimo of the Allied Forces, 
General Gamelin. If all the mistakes that France has made in 
recent years were to be brought up against her recent rulers, 
any such charge would equally be a charge against the 
whole nation which put them in power. If it is right to 
make General Gamelin responsible for the unpreparedness 
and disposition of the troops, then can General Weygand 
be acquitted, and must not even Marshal Pétain himself take 
his share of the blame? Such questions should be decided 
at the bar of history, not in a court of law. In imprisoning 
the accused and sending them to the Riom Court the Vichy 
Government seeks at one and the same time to please the 
Nazis and take vengeance on political opponents. It might 
appear that in this trial French democracy is put in the dock. 
For such a case a Fascist Court is scarcely a competent tribunal. 


Ethiopia’s Independence 


Indications from Italian sources that the British attack on 
Gondar, the last centre of Italian resistance in Ethiopia, is being 
pressed now that the rains are ending, are a reminder of the 
importance of settling definitely the status of the emancipated 
Emperor. There ought to be no question about that. We have 
not been fighting there, in co-operation with the highly effective 
bands of Ethiopian patriots, to turn what, till the Italians came, 
was a free and independent country into anything remotely re- 
sembling a protectorate. The sooner Ethiopia is restored in all 
essentials to the pre-1935 status the better for all concerned, 
including most emphatically ourselves, for with military opera- 
tions threatening in various regions in the Middle East, our 
forces now in Ethiopia will be needed urgently elsewhere. 
There is no reason to think they will be needed in Ethiopia. 
The Italians are incapable of giving further trouble (though it 
is doubtful wisdom to leave several thousands of them at large 
in the country), the Emperor on his return has been enthusi- 
astically received by all the provincial chiefs, and if all reason- 
able steps are taken here to recognise and buttress his authority 
he is perfectly capable of looking after defence and internal 
order. The one sure way to destroy the unity of Ethiopia 
would be to suggest that the Emperor was in any way under 
tutelage. The country ought, the moment the Gondar opera- 
tions are over, to be taken out of its present category of 
“Occupied Enemy Territory” (which almost implies recog- 
nition of the results of the Italian rape), treated as fully in- 
dependent and offered alliance on much the same terms as 
Iraq. Derogation from the Emperor’s authority must be 
avoided at all costs. 
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School Meals for All ? 


Lord Woolton’s offer to make school-meals available to a 
children promises to constitute another landmark in the hj 
of the social services—for no one can imagine that the benef, 
of this reform, which is being made in the middle of a War, yi 
be discontinued when the war is over. The principle 
is, of course, not new. It was created long ago by the scheme 
for providing milk in schools, a scheme which is not Superseded, 
and indeed is to be extended by continued “ persuasion ani 
education.” Nor is the provision of meals in schools q hey 
thing—already some 300,000 children in elemen 
secondary schools are receiving them. What Lord Woolton jys 
done has been to make sure that the necessary food fog 
“ balanced ” meals, as well as cooking-utensils and equipmen, 
will be available, and to secure a higher grant to local authgg. 
ties to reimburse them to the extent of 80 per cent. (on g 
average) of the losses incurred. It remains now for the log 
education authorities to get to work, and the Board of Edy. 
tion and public opinion to insist that they do not neglect their 
opportunity. Considerable organisation will be needed, py. 
ticularly in villages. It is known that something like 50 pe 
cent. of the parents want the meals provided and are willing jp 
pay; and as more and more women are drawn into industry this 
proportion will certainly increase. Conversely, relief from th 
necessity of providing mid-day meals wil! enable thousands gf 
mothers to take up war-work. 


A Call from the Shop Stewards 


There could be no more remarkable evidence of the changed 
attitude of the workers to this, as compared with any other, 
war than the resolution passed at a conference of about 1,400 
shop stewards from engineering, shipbuilding and other work 
shops. The shop stewards, though loyal trade-unionists, are not 
trade-union officials ; each is elected by fellow-workers in his 
own union to represent them in day-to-day dealings with th 
management. There is no body of men more directly in touch 
with average workmen, yet none who are habitually more 
jealous for the preservation of rights won by collective bargain- 
ing. Yet this conference, consisting of precisely that body of 
men from whom one might have expected resistance to such 
expedients as dilution of labour and the transference of 
specialists from one kind of work to another, now takes the 
lead in declaring that all these rules must be brushed aside in 
so far as they hamper war-production, and that nothing must 
be left undone to enable this country to help Russia and 
emulate her efforts in the factories. It asserts that every able 
bodied man and woman must be organised for war and service 
in the Forces, in industry, or in civil defence, and that if 
necessary hundreds of thousands of men must be released from 
industry for the armed Forces. The shop stewards, convinced 
as perhaps never before that this is no capitalistic struggle, 
are proclaiming a holy war against the enemies of Britain who 
are also the enemies of Labour. Individuals of the conference 
in their zeal made some demands upon the Government for 
action which may not be in the sphere of practical politics, but 
at least it was zeal which, in its calls upon the workers for 
more sacrifice, can only help the common cause. 


The Case of Mr. McGovern 


The Home Secretary has been sharply called to account 
by members of all parties in the House of Commons for his 
action in not allowing Mr. McGovern to go to Northem 
Ireland to question the friends of Mr. Cahir Healy, the member 
of the Northern Ireland Parliament now detained in Brixton 
Prison. On purely technical. grounds it is easy for the Home 
Secretary to- make out a case. Parliament has given Ministes 
powers to act summarily under Defence Regulations, and be 
has the legal right to prevent even a Member of Parliament 
from going to Ireland to make inquiries about the case d 
a man detained in prison if he decides that that is in th 
interests of public security. But the technical right to exercise 
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THE SPECTATOR, 
this power is one thing ; the wisdom of doing so in such a 
case as Mr. McGovern’s is another. We still have a Parlia- 
ovat and a democratic constitution, and the very fact that it 
is necessary in war-time to suspend so many liberties makes 
it all the more important that liberties should never unneces- 
arily be suspended, and that Members of Parliament, whose 
duty it still is to be the watch-dogs of the public, should be 
given facilities as far as possible to make inquiries upon which 
they may, if desirable, base criticism in the House of Commons. 
if Mr. Healy’s friends, whose evidence was sought, had been 
in Great Britain and not Ireland, there would have been no 
question of hindering Mr. McGovern’s inquiries. Then why 


HEN Japan changes her Government a good rule is to 

hope for the best and prepare for the worst. That rule 
gems particularly applicable to last week’s supersession of 
Prince Konoye by General Tojo. Attempts to analyse the 
inscrutable are natural—we can hardly sit back and refrain 
from wondering what it means—but they have not got us very 
far yet. The new Premier is a General ; he may therefore give 
the militarists their heads. But he may just as well have been 
put where he is by the Emperor to keep the militarists in 
hand. He has been Ambassador in Berlin; therefore he is 
pro-Nazi. But he has also been Ambassador in Moscow ; there- 
fore —? He has a German wife and therefore admires all 
things German. Or perhaps, on the contrary, —? He has 
chosen Mr. Togo as his Foreign Minister and we must look 
to Mr. Togo for indications of Japan’s foreign policy. But 
all Mr. Togo has said so far is that Japan will pursue, as 
always, justice and righteousness. That sounds ominous, 
particularly as General Tojo was explaining simultaneously 
that Japan was also proposing to contribute to world-peace by 
a settlement of the China incident. That is a meagre basis for 
assured theories about immediate policy. It is most unlikely 
that Japan has, indeed, yet decided her immediate policy, and all 
that is possible is to draw reasonable deductions from the known 
factors that must necessarily influence it. 

Those factors are both abstract and concrete, chief of them 
on the abstract side being national ambition, both military 
and economic, and on the concrete side six other nations, 
Germany, Russia, Britain, the United States, China and the 
Dutch Indies. (The omission of Italy needs neither explana- 
tion nor apology.) In choosing between them Japan will no 
doubt be actuated largely by opportunism and self-interest. 
But not exclusively. Loyalty is a term with real meaning for 
the Japanese. They were faithful throughout to the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance and attached considerable prestige-value to it. 
The same applies, no doubt, to the existing agreement with 
Germany, whom Japan is pledged to assist if Germany is 
attacked by a third Power ; there is, moreover, a natural mental 
affinity at present between the two countries personified as 
political units. Traditionally hostile to Russia, in spite of the 
neutrality agreement signed between the two this year, tradi- 
tionally covetous of Chinese soil, traditionally jealous of Britain 
and the United States as factors in the political and economic 
life of the Far East, Japan would seem to have her feet set 
irrevocably on a road which leads straight to belligerence as 
an ally of Germany. And that would no doubt be so but for 
certain vital countervailing considerations. Hara-kiri is an 
honoured institution in the case of the individual, but no 
national leader has ever suggested its practice by the State. 
And there are signs of a wholesome doubt whether a declara- 
tion of war—or war without declaration—by Japan would 
mean national salvation or national suicide. 

Japan has good reason to reflect today on the first four 
letters of the Western alphabet. The A.B.C.D. Powers— 
America, Britain, China and the Dutch Indies—are a for- 
midable cohort, particularly when Britain means the British 
Commonwealth, and when Russia has now to be added to the 
original four. Successful initial blows could no doubt be struck 
at one or other of them, but in war it is le dernier pas qui coiite, 
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should he be denied the opportunity of visiting another part 
of the United Kingdom, simply because there is intervening 
sea? Mr. Morrison objected that from Northern Ireland he 
might have slipped over into Eire—an objection which would 
have ceased to exist if he had secured Mr. McGovern’s promise 
not to trespass on neutral territory. To drag in the case of 
the Duke of Bedford was an irrelevance, for the point of the 
reference was that there were particular reasons why the Duke 
should not go to Dublin. There is no such suggestion in Mr. 
McGovern’s case. Mr. Morrison’s action is technically justifi- 


able, but on the broad principle that M.P.s should be given 
as much latitude for inquiry as possible, it is not. 





and Japan’s leaders might well mistrust her staying-power in 
a fight in which Germany could give her no effective help and 
her opponents could put powerful forces into the field against 
her. But, of course, there is always the gambler’s chance. No 
one knows—not even President Roosevelt, for the declaration 
of war is a prerogative of Congress—whether a Japanese attack 
on Russia would mean war between Japan and the United 
States. But there are omens which the Tojo-Togo combina- 
tion would do well to mark. American sympathy with China 
has been strong and unvarying since the days when John Hay, 
as Secretary of State, secured general acceptance of the open- 
door policy some forty years ago. Japan has, of course, torn 
that policy up, just as (with more deference to formalities) she 
destroyed the Naval Disarmament Treaty of 1922, to which 
all Americans attached supreme importance. For a generation 
American public opinion has been far less reluctant to apply 
checks to Japanese aggrandisement in Asia than to contemplate 
implication in the quarrels of Europe. It may not be certain 
that America would fight if Japan moved against Russia, but 
it is very much less certain that she would not. 

Of that baffling uncertainty Japan needs to take full account. 
And associated with it are several adamant certainties, in the 
shape of American and British and Dutch naval power in the 
Pacific, the still unconquered armies of Chiang Kai-shek, and 
a self-contained Russian army in Siberia, with a powerful air- 
force within easy striking-distance of the flimsy wooden houses 
of which, alongside of modern steel-and-concrete factories, 
Japanese cities are still mainly composed—and, incidentally, 
of the few railways on which Japanese industrial life depends. 
Japan is no doubt debating today whether to strike north or 
south—if she strikes at all. She knows well that if she attacks 
Russia the resistance will be vigorous and immediate. If it 
were made clear that another immediate result would be armed 
action by Britain, the United States and the Dutch Indies, that 
sobering knowledge would be an effective deterrent. She 
cannot know that definitely, as already explained, in the case of 
the United States, but the statement made by Mr. Curtin in 
Canberra on Tuesday indicates that close agreement regarding 
policies in the Pacific has been reached by the six democracies 
concerned—Britain, the United States, Russia, Australia, Canada 
and the Dutch Indies. Even so, there is room for an unequivocal 
public declaration by Mr. Churchill or Mr. Eden that the 
Anglo-Russian Alliance is no less operative in Asia than in 
Europe. The gambler may in the end decide to plunge, but 
let him not be able to say he was never warned. 

A Japanese blow at Russia in Siberia is not the only alterna- 
tive. There may be—and on the whole the balance of 
probability lies here—further consolidation of Japan’s position 
in Indo-China and insidious penetration into Thailand. This 
would be more difficult to deal with, for the casus belli would 
be less flagrant, but here too clear warning should-be issued 
of the consequences attempted Japanese expansion southwards 
—in the direction both of Australia and of Singapore—would 
produce. It is to be hoped that in this Washington and London 
would speak with a single voice, for here, as everywhere 
throughout the world, unity of spirit and purpose between 
Britain and America is seen to be the indispensable and 
imperative condition of the salvation of the world. Every word 
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of that sentence represents literal truth, and it is essential that 
it should be realised not only by Prime Minister and President 
and their respective Cabinets, but by every Government servant 
in every office in Whitehall, for the daily official contacts in 
every department of business ought to be conditioned by it. 
We do not want any closer political bond between Britain 
and the United States than exists between Great Britain and 
Canada; the dangers of that would outweigh any possible 
advantages, and the average American no more desires it than 
the average Briton. As little can there be any question of 
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undue deference to America as the provider of so 
modities on which we depend today for survival 
All deference between these two nations is due deference 
mutual. Each must always consider the other’s point of — 
with the resolve that no difference between them—and “ 
differences are inevitable—can be left unbridged or slowed 
breed the first symptoms of suspicion or discontent, In ofc 
and unofficial contacts, and in all public Writings in either 
country, that doctrine must be fundamental. Nowhere wil 
the fruits of it be more beneficial than in Japan. 


as a Nation, 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


OW STREET always has been, and no doubt always will be, 

the most famous police-court in the world. At this moment it 
is doubly denuded. The death of the Chief Magistrate, Sir Robert 
Dummett, last week came just a fortnight before his senior 
colleague, Mr. T. W. Fry, whose term of service has been twice 
prolonged, was to retire finally. Mr. Fry, whose career has 
been long and singularly conscientious, will not sit after the 
end of next week. Mr. Bertrand Watson is to succeed him, 
but the new Chief Magistrate is not yet appointed. No one 
has anything like a prescriptive claim to the position, but it is 
obvious that Mr. Harold McKenna, who has sat at Bow Street 
since 1936, after competent service at Greenwich, Lambeth and 
Marylebone, must be seriously considered. His outstanding 
qualities are sympathy, common-sense and fairmindedness—not 
bad ingredients to combine, in a Metropolitan Magistrate, with 
a sound knowledge of law. If he decided to draw on Bow 
Street itself for the Chief Magistracy the Home Secretary would 
be taking a reasonable, and quite certainly a popular, course. 

. 7 * * 

Reading, as it happened, Southey’s Life of Nelson last 
Monday, the eve of the anniversary of Trafalgar, I came on a 
passage which drove home rather vividly the realities of a 
sailor’s life at the turn of the eighteenth century. Three months 
before the Battle of Trafalgar—on July 20th, 1805—Nelson 
wrote in his diary: “I went on shore for the first time since 
June 16th, 1803, and from having my foot out of the ‘ Victory,’ 
two years, wanting ten days.” The ‘ Victory, from which the 
Admiral never moved for two years, less ten days, was (and is) 
a vessel of 2,152 tons burden, 186 feet long over all. For 
fourteen months of that time Nelson was doing nothing more 
exhilarating than pitching up and down off Toulon, hoping 
for the French fleet to emerge. 

+ * 7 * 

This recalls, incidentally, the remarkable affair of the Nelson 
pension. Nelson himself, who predicted for himself “a peerage 
or Westminster Abbey,” got the former (though only a vis- 
county, not an earldom) and instead of the latter St. Paul’s. 
The viscounty died with him, for it was limited to heirs of his 
body. His barony passed to his elder brother William, an 
obscure country parson in Norfolk. Him a grateful country 
selected as recipient of the honours which the dead hero 
of Trafalgar merited. He was made Earl Nelson of Trafalgar 
and Merton, presented with {£90,000 down, and an annuity 
of £5,000 a year was attached to the title as long as it should 
last. (It is lasting well, and the £5,000 a year has been 
paid from that day to this, the annuities reaching by this time 
the agreeable total of £680,000.) The thus-handsomely- 
endowed parson had no heir of his body either, so his sister’s 
fortunate son, a Mr. Bolton, succeeded to the earldom and the 
£5,000, kindly agreeing, in consideration of them, to assume 
the surname Nelson. From that point there was direct 
descent to the present earl, who, however, is not a direct 
descendant even of the victor of Trafalgar’s brother, much less 
of the victor of Trafalgar himself. He has a son and grandsons 
who have reasonable and legitimate expectations of succeeding 
to the annuity, but justice would hardly be outraged if Parlia- 
ment (which can always undo what Parliament has done) 
decided that still unborn generations of the descendants of 
Nelson’s nephew might be left to face life unendowed. 


Bins labelled “ pig-food” are appearing in a good many 
villages and towns as receptacles for household waste which has 
the potentialities of bacon inherent in it. I am in danger of 
becoming a rather similar receiving-station—in this case fo, 
various kinds of paper which (in the light of some recep 
remarks) thoughtful readers believe I should welcome a 
examples of waste. First mention (space will probably make 
it the only mention) is due this week to a collection of sixteen 
O.H.M.S. foolscap envelopes, all (I think) sent by the same 
post ; all from the same sender (a Command-Paymaster) ; aj 
to the same addressee (a firm of provincial solicitors), except 
three, which were to clients of the solicitors, c/o the solicitors: 
each containing a cheque, except that some contained more 
than one, for there were twenty-one cheques altogether. Waste 
of paper, waste of sorters’ time, overloading of postmen 
(assuming that this sort of thing is done by the thousand). Let 
Captain Margesson fight that out with Lord Beaverbrook and 
Mr. W. S. Morrison. One more point. “ My attention has been 
drawn ”—time-honoured formula—to a sumptuous monthly 
publication dealing with aircraft production. The November 
issue (just received) weighs 15} oz. It contains 64 pages of 
editorial matter and 92 of advertisements-—the ‘latter referring 
for the most part to commodities not available, I should have 
supposed, for ordinary supply at all, since their manufacturers 
must be working under Government orders. Evidences of such 
prosperity are heartening—but is there paper to spare for 
advertisements in the relation of close on 3 to 2 to reading- 
matter? 

* * * * 


In declaring that the late Justice Brandeis had been per- 
haps the greatest living Jew, Dr. Chaim Weizmann was pay- 
ing a tribute which many people, including, I suspect, Justice 
Brandeis, would have paid to him himself. But Brandeis was 
undoubtedly the greatest Jew in America and one of the 
very greatest jurists. President Wilson strengthened the 
Supreme Court notably by elevating him to its bench in 1916. 
I only met him once, more than twenty years ago, but the 
occasion was notable in that I was introduced by the man who 
is so essentially his spiritual and professional successor (as 
well as his biographer), Justice Felix Frankfurter, appointed to 
the Supreme Court by President Roosevelt, as Brandeis was 
by Wilson. 


* * * * 


The statement made by Mr. George Hicks, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Works and Buildings, in a week- 
end speech, that German casualties on the Russian front 
amount, “ on a conservative estimate,” to 4,000,000, is startling, 
even though the same figure has since been quoted in Russian 
quarters. It does not, of course, follow that it is inaccurate, 
for there has never been fighting on this scale in the world’s 
history before. In four and a quarter years of the last wat 
Germany's total casualties on all fronts were 1,808,545 dead, 
and 4,247,143 wounded, or 6,055,688 in all. The suggestion 
that two-thirds of that total has been reached in four months 
on a single front lays some strain on credulity. But so do 
many statements that turn out true in the end. 

JANUS. 
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THE CAUCASUS DANGER 


By STRATEGICUS 


T will be over three weeks since the launching of the fourth 

F sdennive against Russia before this article appears, and it 

js no easier NOW than it ever was to circumscribe the limits of 

the probable developments of the battle. If we set out the 
elements of the situation they seem to add confusion rather than 
darity. The list would run something like ihis: the closeness 
of the approach to Moscow and the general deterioration of 
the Russian position consequent upon it, the heavy losses of the 

Russian army and shrinkage of trained reserves, the casualties 
of the Germans and the consequent disorganisation and exhaus- 
tion, the compulsion under which Hitler labours to go on and 
the determination of the Russians to resist. However unsatis- 
factory it may seem, we shall be well advised to concentrate 
our attention on the last two items. At long last war comes 
to that. The strength of positions is not their weight of 
ion, their concentration of fire, not even the depth over which 
obstacles are sown ; it is and must always be the concentration 
of will. Foch was derided before the present war for main- 
ining this standpoint ; but does it not become increasingly 
clear with every turn the conflict takes? 

The proclamation of a state of siege takes its meaning from 
this fact. It demonstrates the determination of Russia to fight 
to the end. But when we maintain this position, it does not 
involve any repudiation of the jurisdiction of skill. It is 
wit as well as will that makes morale ; and it is idle to ignore 
the fact that Russia is faced by some of the most skilful generals 
in the world, generals not only notorious for the insight of 
their military doctrine but also practised in its application. 
It is this that causes us to scrutinise the arrangements of the 
proclamation of siege rather carefully. They provide a com- 
mander, General Zhukov, for the “defence of the capital on 
positions situated at a distance of 60-75 miles,” presumably 
the outer defensive belt of the city. We do not know whether 
this is a belt or a cincture. It can be assumed it is a deep 
defensive area ; but whether it has a northern and southern 
limit or is drawn with the radius stated we do not know. It is 
well that this defensive should be in the hands of one man, for 
it has always been the weakness of the Russian position that 
the three Commanders appear to act each on his own lines. 
There is also a General, Artemvey, charged with the defence 
of Moscow “at its approaches.” This General is the com- 
mander of the Moscow garrison. There is finally a Com- 
mandant of the town of Moscow, Major General Finilov, who 
is responsible for “the strictest order in the town and neigh- 
bouring districts.” It is not easy to see what advantage will 
derive from the duplication of the latter two Commands ; but 
presumably it has been considered, and only the event will 
show if wisdom inspired the arrangement. 


At least it affords fresh evidence that Russia intends to fight 
for Moscow ; and, that being so, it would be rash to place 
limits to the possible developments-on this sector. The diffi- 
culty is that already the Germans are occupying General 
Zhukov on the outer defences. At two places, some forty 
miles apart, they are between 60 and 70 miles from the capital ; 
and Timoshenko, who must keep them away from that area 
north and south of the main avenue of approach, has his hands 
full. They have been pressing hard at the junction of his 
armies with those of Vorishilov and Budenny. North and south 
they have been attempting to cut the Russian front into strips, 
create new flanks and deal with an army at a time, in the 
familiar mode they have developed so successfully in this war. 
They have increased the length of the line which Russia is 
defending, and thereby extended the number of points of 
attack as local conditions and strategic needs suggest. They 
place a greater strain upon their own army at the same time ; 
but as I have frequently pointed out, that matters less than the 
dust to Hitler. 

Even if the weather has been demoted by M. Maisky, it still 





has its influence upon events. No one has ever thought that 
the elements impose any irresistible obstacle to operations ; 
but it is just as unwise to think that the bitter Russian winter 
will not add to the strain imposed upon the German troops 
and the material that gives them their formidable character in 
attack. Petrol and iron do not despise heat and cold ; and 
although we know that the severe winter of 1939 was borne 
wonderfully by the British troops, no General in his senses 
would launch an offensive under certain conditions of heat or 
cold. It is, therefore, certain that the Germans, exhausted by 
four months of the heaviest campaigning, will suffer still more 
in the next few months. Whether the weather will prevent the 
capture of Moscow or not it would be idle to conjecture. But 
that is not the only, perhaps not even the main, preoccupation 
of the Allies. 

Moscow can hardly fall alone. If the Russians are compelled 
to evacuate the capital they may also be compelled to abandon 
Leningrad. If they fall back towards the east, Leningrad will 
inevitably be more isolated than ever ; but if it is left to be 
reduced by siege in the winter it may well play its part. in 
reducing the effectiveness of the German armies. The fall of 
Moscow, in fine, is not the real matter; it is a question of 
when and how it falls, and: while we think of the gravity of its 
position, we cannot fail to reflect that if it should hold out 
long enough it may exact effective revenge for its suffering. 

It is not enly Moscow, however, that causes anxiety at 
present. The southern flank is once again in motion. Von 
Rundstedt was not placed in charge of that front merely to 
assist in the capture of Moscow. The eyes of the German Staff 
are turned towards the east and it is von Rundstedt’s role to 
march. to the Caucasus. Lord Croft the other day spoke of 
the possibility of British troops being involved in this area in 
the spring. It would be reassuring if we could feel that there 
is no possibility of such a development until then. Unfortu- 
nately, as the Germans have no intention of allowing the 
Russians to place all their reserves upon the Moscow front, 
they are certain to develop their thrust against the southern 
flank. 

At the moment the position on this flank is extremely con- 
fused and difficult to explain. The Germans claim to have 
captured Tagenrog, which lies on the Sea of Azov, only some 
40 miles from Rostov on the Don. Would not anyone have said 
that an advance here, as on the Crimean peninsula, was highly 
improbable? The Russians have complete naval supremacy 
in the Black Sea; and they should have been able to harass 
amy advance along the coast, by fire from their smaller vessels 
at least. Yet we know that the Germans have advanced in 
this area and that fighting has taken place in the neighbour- 
hood of Tagenrog; and this is of more importance than the 
question of whether the town has fallen. It means that the 
enemy is approaching the Donetz basin and also nearing the 
Caucasian region. Hitler has claimed to have made an ad- 
vance in the same area farther to the north. The extent of both 
of these advances is not considerable; but it is the area that 
is important. What saved Budenny when von Rundstedt was 
devoting the whole of his attention to the destruction of his 
group of armies was the fact that Timoshenko was then 
standing firmly on his flank and, indeed, making steady if 
small advances. Unless Budenny can maintain his position or 
limit the advance to the slowest pace, the position of the 
centre must be weakened, and any sign of giving way will be 
seized as an opportunity to attempt once more the disruption 
of his whole army group. 

It is in this connexion that the constant stream of convoys 
to Tripolitania has its importance. There is little doubt that 
the Imperial armies in the Middle East will challenge any 
attempt to invade Transcaucasia, and their chances of success 
are brighter now than they have ever been. But the attempts 
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to reinforce the Libyan front are designed to weaken the 
Imperial concentration in the Middle East. Although it is 
certain that the convoys have suffered heavy casualties, some 
of the ships carrying troops and armoured units must have 
succeeded in reaching Tripolitania, and their cargoes in due 
course will make an appearance on the Libyan front. Any 
British attempt to intervene in Transcaucasia, or any fighting 
in the Middle East will be the signal for a renewal of the 
German-Italian attack upon Egypt. How much the Allied 
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cause is bound up with the fate of Russia can therefore}, 
seen. If Timoshenko can maintain his position substanti 
before Moscow and Budenny his in advance of the Dent 
slow down the German progress in this direction so that te 
Middle East is not set alight until the spring, it may be tha 
the outlook of the war will be changed by developments ia 
Libya and Tripolitania. It is certainly possible and jt must 
be our hope. But everything will depend upon the next week 
or few weeks in Russia. 


CHINA AND JAPAN 


By SIR JOHN PRATT 


[“ Every effort must be made to implement the unshakable national policy of establishing the Greater East Asia Co- 
prosperity Sphere by disposing of the China affair."-—GENERAL Tojo, October 2oth, 1941.] 


Y the fall of France in the summer of last year the fortunes 

of China were affected almost as gravely as those of Great 
Britain. When the Burma Road was closed, in order that Great 
Britain might gain the three-months breathing-space required 
in order to meet and defeat the Nazi onslaught in the autumn, 
the material damage to China’s cause was slight, but the moral 
and psychological effect was great, and might have been dis- 
astrous to a less stout-hearted people. Japan had gained a foot- 
ing in Indo-China, and the closing of the Indo-China railway, 
as well as the Burma Road, left China with the desert road 
across Central Asia as her last remaining link with the outer 
world. 


The Burma Road was reopened on October 18th, just over 
a year ago. China has continued to carry on the struggle, and 
the Japanese are no nearer achieving their main objective of 
bringing the “ China incident” to an end. Every crisis in the 
war in Europe is echoed by a corresponding crisis, accompanied 
by much excitement, emotion and flurry, in Japan. When 
Hitler double-crossed his partner in the anti-Comintern Pact 
and signed a treaty with Stalin in August, 1939, the Hiranuma 
Cabinet resigned and General Abe became Premier. As the 
war in China still dragged on Admiral Yonai succeeded General 
Abe in January, 1940, with a special mandate to bring the 
China incident to a speedy close. 

The German victories in Europe, however, diverted the 
attention of the Japanese to the new prizes that seemed now to 
be within their grasp. Their conception of the New Order in 
East Asia, which up to now had comprised a modest bloc con- 
sisting only of China, Manchukuo and Japan, was enlarged to 
include the vague regions known as the South Seas. East Asia 
became Greater East Asia, a mew phrase “ Co-prosperity 
sphere ” was coined, and calculated indiscretions included even 
Burma and India in the sphere. Heroic measures were felt to 
be necessary. Admiral Yonai made way for Prince Konoye, all 
parties were merged in a “ new political structure” and Japan 
took another long stride along the road to a one-party totali- 
tarian State on the German model. In March Konoye’s 
Foreign Secretary, Matsuoka, paid his much-advertised visit 
to Hitler and Mussolini, and on his way home in April signed 
a neutrality-pact with Stalin. Two months later Germany 
attacked Russia, and this second proof of Hitler’s treachery 
caused another great flurry in Tokyo. The result was the 
dropping of Matsuoka and the invasion of Indo-China, which 
shows how incalculable are the reactions of this emotional 
people. Now, three months later, something unpleasant appears 
to have happened in Washington, and there have been grave 
developments in Moscow. Again there has been a flurry in 
Tokyo, and a new Cabinet has come into power under a Premier 
who is a general and an exponent of the forward school. 


The growing ambitions of Japan, her threatening movements 
now in this direction now in that, may have indirectly helped 
the Axis Powers, but they have not brought her any nearer 
achieving her main objective, the destruction of the Chungking 
Government. After every crisis each new Premier has recog- 
nised that his main task was to bring the “ China incident” to 
a close, but has been unable to resist the temptation to pursue 
instead some new and more glittering prize. In part this may be 





due to the intense weariness that China’s stubborn resistance has 
caused. The fog of war in China is more than usually dense. 
and it would be unprofitable to attempt to follow the military 
operations in any detail. All reports, however, indicate thy 
there is great war-weariness on both sides. If the Chinese are 
unable to drive the Japanese out the Japanese are equally incap. 
able of destroying China’s communications, of occupying more 
that a fraction of the country or of rendering safe the parts they 
occupy. One may feel sceptical about the great victories naively 
announced from time to time, but it is significant that the 
Chinese are not too war-weary to stage attacks at places like 
Ichang, which have long been in Japanese hands. 

During the last twelve months Japan has dissipated her mili- 
tary resources, and in so doing has brought certain economic 
factors into play which may well prove her ruin’ The Japanese 
have long been conscious that there is only one country that 
they need fear. If America used her tremendous economic 
power against Japan no co-prosperity schemes, with self suffi. 
ciency as the ultimate but distant goal, would avail to save her, 
America is reluctant to use this weapon, for the American 
people cling tenaciously to their tradition of non-involvement 
in the disputes of other nations, but they are slowly beginning 
to realise that Japan may be as great a menace to American 
security as Hitler and, if it is true that China cannot defeat 
Japan without assistance from outside, this is a development 
of great significance. 

The ultimate defeat of Japan, as Chiang Kai-shek has pointed 
out, presents China with a problem that is only thirty per cent. 
military and seventy per cent. economic. The struggle is 
largely one between competing currencies. Japan must not 
only defeat and drive away opposing Chinese armies (she never 
encircles and destroys them), she must also prevent the use of 
Chinese national currency for financing trade, in order to obtain 
for herself the foreign exchange resulting from the sale of 
China’s exports. As far back as the spring of 1939 British 
banks subscribed one half of a £10,000,000 currency-stabilisa- 
tion fund. The American Government helped by purchasing 
China’s stocks of silver at enhanced prices and by extending 
various credits—U.S.$20,000,000 in the spring of 1940, 
another $25,000,000 in September, and another $100,000,000 
in November, 1940. One half of this latter credit was for 
currency-stabilisation, and was accompanied by a British credit 
of £5,000,000 for the same purpose. On April 21st of this 
year the final currency-stabilisation agreement was signed at 
Washington and London simultaneously, and a joint Chinese- 
American-British stabilisation committee was set up. An 
Anglo-American Finance Commission which has just arrived 
in Chungking is further evidence of the attention that Great 
Britain and America are bestowing upon this aspect of the 
problem. 

It would not be fanciful to trace a direct relation between 
the menacing developments in Japanese policy and the size and 
frequency of the credits extended to China. Even more 
important perhaps is the fact that China is to benefit by the 
provisions of the Lease-Lend Act. In May it was announced 
that agreements had been reached for the supply of 
U.S. $100,000,000 worth of materials to China under this Act. 
America believes that “orderly processes in international 
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affairs” should be maintained and that “in the Far East there 
po problem that could not be peacefully solved through 
. “ation.” She clings to the hope that Japan will one day 

‘se that it is as impossible for her to conquer China as for 
Hitler to conquer England, and that before it is too late she 
pay return to the camp of the Democracies and to the prin- 

of the Nine-Power Treaty. Great Britain has kept 
ber policy closely in step with that of America, and until the 
invasion Of Indo-China neither country, in supporting China, 
has taken action specifically directed against Japan. 

The Japanese are constitutionally incapable of appreciating 
hat any action of Japan’s can possibly be wrong, and their 
faculty for holding completely contradictory beliefs, which 
they successfully keep in watertight compartments, is some- 


AMERICA 


HE news from America is really quite simple. Our 
undeclared war against Hitler goes on, with the repeal of 
parts OF all of the Neutrality Act just around the corner. When, 
or even if, our state of undeclared war will become declared 
war remains obscure. It has already become “ shooting war” 
with the President’s orders to the Navy. Except in its effect 
on world morale and internal conditions in the United States, 

a declaration of war would make little difference. 

The battle of production, as it should, is receiving critical 
attention here. The new set-up in Washington is. working 
much better than the old one, but there are still many deficien- 
cies. We are far from making the sacrifices and rising to the 
heights of a nation in peril. Yet we are increasingly aware 
of these shortcomings, and progress is steadily being made. 
Production-pressure is an incessant need ; if we were satisfied 
with present tempo and results the situation would be really 
disturbing. The important fact is that we have crossed the 
Rubicon. The debate is over, even if some of the isolationists 
do not know it. There is not the slightest possibility of look- 
ing back. Sentiment is growing that, since we ere now com- 
pletely committed, it would be better to help win the war as 
swiftly as possible. This practical viewpoint supports more 
sacrifices, produces more unity, and promotes a declaration of 
war if that is necessary. The desirability of helping to win 
the war without delay is the factor which will increase with 
importance as time passes ; it is probably the most important 
fact bearing on American thinking and action today. 

That, briefly summarised, is the news from America. Now 
it remains for me to do something I have long wanied to do 
—pay a warm tribute to Britain’s attitude toward America. As 
an American who has spent some years—but not too many— 
in Great Britain, I am deeply impressed by the wisdom, 
patience, and selflessness which have dominated British speak- 
ing, writing and thinking toward the United States since the 
war broke out. It has been more than good diplomacy, it 
has been good neighbourliness in its finest form. The toler- 
ance and understanding with which the British Press and 
British spokesmen have approached the American decision- 
making is a rare and remarkable thing. Many Britishers have 
seemed to grasp our necessities quite as well as we have done. 
I refer to such studies of our thinking as Harold Nicolson’s in 
The Spectator of September 12th, and to such cautionary com- 
ments as have been repeatedly published in this journal’s 
editorial notes. Another Spectator contributor, Professor 
D. W. Brogan, has often analysed and explained American 
ways with really remarkable penetration. He understands our 
politics better than most Americans. 

But perhaps the best proof that British leadership has at 
last begun to understand the United States lies between the 
covers of a small blue pamphlet entitled Notes for Your 
Guidance which has been handed by the British Government 
to several thousand of its young men now in flight-training 

in the United States. If this monograph had been prepared 
for publication in the isolationist American Press, it could not 
have been better done. It is both discreet and sophisticated 
about the United States, it is witty and sage. 
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thing quite beyond the comprehension of the Western mind. 
They appear to have thought that the United States Govern- 
ment might accept their thesis of the Co-prosperity sphere 
without their discarding any of the principles upon which their 
policy has hitherto been based. Whether it is the discovery 
that the freezing of their assets by Britain and America may 
be followed by sterner measures, or whether it is recent develop- 
ments in Moscow that are the cause of the crisis in Tokyo, is 
at the moment of writing uncertain. In either case Japan is 
again in danger of forgetting that to bring the China incident 
to a close is her main objective. Should there now be a pause 
for reflection it may yet be not too late for her to discover that 
the only way of achieving this object is to call the whole 
incident off. 


UNDERSTOOD 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


By Air Mail. 

As a matter of fact, the most widely circulated isolationist 
journal in America, the Saturday Evening Post, did unearth a 
copy of Netes for Your Guidance and published them under 
the heading “As the English See Us.” It must have done 
Britain’s cause much good in the United States. The S.E.P. 
pays the little blue pamphlet the compliment of guessing that 
it was written by Sir Wilmott Lewis, the shrewd Washington 
correspondent of The Times (of London). I suspect—if 
another guess is permitted—that D. W. Brogan is a much 
likelier author*. Here are brief samples: “ You will not be 
expected,” said the avuncular author, “to tell your hosts and 
hostesses what is wrong, in your opinion, with them and their 
country.” Would that every British author-lecturer who made 
our women’s-club circuit had heeded these sound, if obvious, 
words. ‘“ Don’t be misled by the fact that many will ask you 
how you like America. They mean, how do you like it, not 
what do you dislike.” That is a magnificent sentence. 

This young British expeditionary force in the United States 
is frankly a Fifth Column for the future, the pamphlet plainly 
warns, but it is a Fifth Column for peace. “ You are going 
to the United States to learn,” it says ,“ to learn your job, and, 
in doing so, to learn to like and understand Americans. This 
is almost as important as your technical training, because during 
this war, and probably after, our fate is closely bound up with 
that of the United States, and we shall need in this country 
people who understand the American viewpoint and interpret 
to us their reactions.” 

So the pamphlet continues, for hundreds of equally pointed 
and intelligent words. The document will do Americans good 
to read, as some millions of them have done in the 
Saturday Evening Post. It should persuade them that Britain’s 
relations with the United States are in the hands of extremely 
sensible persons. 

The entire range of British policy toward the United States 
has been nearly as good as Notes for Your Guidance. It is 
a great deal more than we had a right to hope for. Our mutual 
diplomacy has not been outstandingly good down through the 
years ; it has been spotty. Under pressure of today’s fearfut 
threats, Britain might have been impatient, petulant, desperate 
—and with good reason—in appeals to the United States. That 
she has not been so is to my way of thinking one of the most 
convincing proofs of her national character and her ultimate 
victory. It is traditional for Americans to regard Britishers 
as suave propagandists. I do not think they always are. I 
have met many good British salesmen and not a few bad ones. 
The lecturers who used to flagellate American audiences were 
not so bright as they thought they were. American ladies’ 
clubs paid well to be tortured, but they didn’t really like the 
torturers, even when they egged them on. The result was bad 
for Britain. I hope every member of the large British staffs 
in Washington has been given Notes for Your Guidance to 
read, but I doubt if some of them have read it. 

It should be remembered, since we are delving into this 
somewhat intimate subject, that ultra~Anglophile Americans 








~* Tt was neither. We hope to throw more light on this next 
week.—Eb., The Spectator. 
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are probably the best Nazi propagandists in the United States. 
I know several charming American ladies who married 
Britishers and became snobs of the first water (but not all). 
Now many of them are back herz, doing as much harm as the 
German-American Bund with their acquired accents and their 
impatience and intolerance for their native country. One must 
add, of course, that a good many Anglo-Americans are doing 
heroic work today. But heaven protect Britain’s cause in the 
United States from its most clinging and cloying friends. They 
heed none of the obvious rules out of the little blue book, 
because, being Americans by birth, they think the rules don’t 
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apply to them. I don’t know what to advise British hus 
or friends to do with these well-meant but terrible 
Keep them in England, perhaps, doing war-work, and tee 
censorship do an especially good job on their letters to - 
United States. ~ 
These are minor details. The major fact remains 
Britain has behaved toward America during this ordeal in 
manner that augurs tremendous good for the post-war wed 
We have a long way to go, yet. But if the mood that Prevaik 
between the two peoples and their leaders can be guarded ang 
perpetuated, we may hope for great things. 


NEEDS 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL S. J. M. SAMPSON 


S a Battalion-Commander in the Home Guard I find 

myself up against many of the difficulties and problems 
with which as a Territorial Officer I had to deal before and 
during the last war. “Please come to Richmond Park next 
Saturday. There will be tea and buns after an amusing little 
battle, and the band will play.”——“ Thank you for coming (those 
who have come) and do please try to get the others to turn 
out next time.” How familiar it all was. Then came 1914, 
and we had to learn that. please-and-thank-you soldiers will 
not do in war. It is discipline more than training which counts 
at three o’clock in the morning when everyone is dog-tired. 
You cannot have that on a please-and-thank-you basis. Per- 
sonal courage, even military knowledge, are not enough. The 
essential thing is the habit of obeying and being obeyed, and 
that cannot be learned in a moment. 

The Home Guard now stands about where the Territorials 
stood in 1914. It has made remarkable progress since its 
formation as the L.D.V. sixteen months ago. Its staff, with 
the aid of the Field Army, which has been mrost generously 
and willingly given, have laboured devotedly to equip and train 


it. Many senior officers are giving almost whole-time unpaid 
services as zone, group, battalion and company commanders. 
many ex-regular soldiers, ex-soldiers of the last war and younger 
men are full of energy and keenness and now have a good 
knowledge of their duties as junior officers and N.C.O.’s. Arms 
and equipment and clothing are forthcoming in a steadily 


increasing quantity. Tactical dispositions and administrative 
preparations have been most carefully thought out. Officers 
and N.C.O.’s, and many of the men, know their own country 
thoroughly and are full of determination to fulfil their principal 
role, which is to destroy small parties and to delay large forces 
of the enemy and ultimately to set free the Field Army for its 
work indispensable to final victory, namely the destruction of 
Hitler’s armies wherever they may be met. To this end Home 
Guard has Jezrned a lot about all sorts of new weapons, though 
I think that in some cases these have interfered with practice 
in the use of the rifle, which is of course still the personal 
weapon of the large majority of the force. 

In addition to this principal role, Home Guard has all 
sorts of secondary duties, in aid either of the Field Army or the 
Civil Authorities and Defence Services, which it would be 
tedious, and in some cases undesirable, to mention. In the 
preliminary arrangements for these, as well as in their execution, 
very close co-operation between all the authorities concerned 
is essential and is gradually being obtained. In general, it may 
fairly now be said that little or ‘nothing has been omitted or 
overlooked to ensure that invasion, if it ever comes, will be 
met by a nation in arms. Those of the invaders who escape 
the attention of the Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force, 
and the perils of the sea, will find awaiting them in every 
street and field a system of defence prepared and thought out 
in great detail. 

But one thing is lacking—the regular attendance on parade 
of all ranks. For lack of this, much of the hard work of those 
responsible for equipment and training is not producing the 
results which we are entitled to expect. Admirable demon- 
strations by the Field Army do not produce the best results, 
because many men, even if they attend them, do not attend 
the subsequent parades at which the lessons taught by the 


demonstrations are practised and driven home. This is th 
weak spot, and now is the time to strengthen it. We now hay. 
in all probability, a further-period of time, perhaps till ney 
spring, within which to prepare for our supreme ordeal, jf 
invasion comes the Home Guard will find themselves 
with the first-line troops of the enemy. Their battle in any 
particular locality will probably last only a few days—eyey 
a few hours. Within that time they will either have delayed 
the enemy for long enough to give the Field Army time 
destroy him, or the enemy will have passed over the locality, 
It will be too late to learn by experience of war. 

How can this necessary discipline be acquired and th 
necessary regularity of attendance on parades obtained? In, 
very simple way—namely by fixing and enforcing a minimum 
obligation of attendance. On September 7th last the Civil 
Defence (Compulsory Enrolment) Order came into force and 
required male civilians between the ages of 18-60 who live in 
areas where the Fire-Watching of Business Premises is com. 
pulsory, and who are not engaged in vital work for exceptionally 
long hours, to register with a view to enrolment in the Fire 
Guard. But a member of the Home Guard is exempted from 
this Order and need not register, however irregular his attend- 
ance on Home Guard parades may be. A man enrolled in the 
Fire Guard, on the contrary, becomes liable for 48 hours duty 
every four weeks. - If Home Guard is allowed to become a 
easy way out of Fire Guard it will lose its prestige with the 
country and its own self-respect. 

To prevent this let us extend registration to the whok 
country, abolish the exemption of the Home Guard from the 
need to register, apply to Home Guard a reasonable minimum 
obligation (subject to leave of absence for good cause) and 
then draft the men into Civil Defence, Fire Guard or Home 
Guard according to their own choice and the local require 
ments. This needs no new legislation. 

The supply of weapons and clothing is not unlimited and it’s 
not unreasonable that weapons should be entrusted only 
those who are prepared to learn to use them, and the uniform 
given only to those who treat the wearing of them as a duty 
as well as a privilege. The voluntary character of the fore 
is effectively secured by the right to resign at 14 days notice 
So long as a man is in the Home Guard and consequently 
subject to Military Law (save that he cannot be required to liv 
away from home or to give full-time service) he should bk 
willing to comply with any reasonable conditions which th 
Army Council, under the powers given to them by the L.DV 
Regulations, may think well to prescribe. A minimum attend 
ance of six hours a month might well be so prescribed. Lastly, 
I suggest that there should now be a medical examinatio 
of all ranks and that those who because of age or infirmity 
are found below the necessary standard should be thanked fer 
their services and allowed to retire. I believe that the adoptia 
of these changes would enable the Home Guard to continu 
the very remarkable progress in efficiency which it has mag 
during the past summer. 


— 





Ow1nc to the shortage of paper it is more than ever 
necessary for readers: to place a firm order for 
The Spectator with a newsagent or direct with the 
publishing office at 99 Gower St., London, W.C. 1. 
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UMANE writers, from Chaucer to Proust, have been 

fascinated by the mutability of human fortunes, as by the 
changes wrought, decade by decade, in the fabric and pattern 
of their own minds. The more elderly and marginal I become, 
the more attention do I pay both to the shifting careers of my 
acquaintances and to the alterations which I notice in my own 
mental development. It is an interesting experience, when 
one has passed the age of fifty, to revisit the places or re-read 
the books with which one was intensely familiar in childhood 
or in youth. Last Sunday, for instance, I read again du Maurier’s 
Trilby, a novel which made a great impression upon me when 
[was young. I imagined that I knew that novel almost by heart 
and that to read it after thirty and more years would merely 
be to recapture the mood of 1908. I noticed, however, that 
since then I had unconsciously developed two fresh interests. 
The first is a sense of period ; the second a taste for psycho- 
logical detail. 

* * * * 

The first time I read Trilby I was at a private school, and 
the second time I was at the University. My first reading 
concentrated upon the theme of mesmerism and I derived little 
from the b« except the entrancing story of how Svengali 
the Jew was able by his hypnotic powers to control the vocal 
chords of Trilby O’Farrel. At my second reading I paid less 
attention to the mesmerism-story and was influenced and 
impressed by the picture of the love and laughter of the Quartier 
Latin. Today I am interested, not so much in the main lines of 
the story, as in the details and the dates. Du Maurier had 
a remarkable gift for sketching character in a few broad and 
perhaps exaggerated strokes. His conception of character was 
almost wholly physical, and worked itself out in the delicate 
blue veins in Little Billee’s forehead, in Taffy’s enormous 
biceps, in the width between Trilby’s honest eyes. Yet behind 
this pictorial treatment of his main personages was an acute 
but undeveloped preoccupation with little things. I had always 
been under the impression, for instance, that Little Billee was 
drawn from du Maurier’s memories of Fred Walker. Why, 
therefore, should he have gone out of his way to disclose the 
strain of Jewish blood in Little Billee’s ancestry? He just 
mentions it, and then he never refers to it again. It is clear 
to me that du Maurier’s conception of his characters was far 
less two-dimensional than I had hitherto supposed. 

* * * * 

My second ‘discovery on re-reading this great novel was 
the period in which it was cast. I realised with something of 
a shock that the book was not merely about the Quartier Latin 
but about Paris under Napoleon III. Sebastopol and Balaklava 
were still fresh in their memories ; they dined upon the scarlet 
plush and under the heavy gilding which still lingers (a wel- 
come anachronism) in the grill-room of our own Café Royal ; 
they wore top-hats when they crossed the river ; the hall of 
the Continental or the Grand Hotel was in those days the 
same centre of elegance as in later years the gallery of the 
Ritz; and along the Avenue de I’Impératrice passed the 
enamelled carriages with the footmen in their huge furtippets 
sitting cross-armed upon the box. The Empress Eugénie her- 
self is only once mentioned in the whole novel. Yet how much 
she must have meant, in 1858, to the Laird and Taffy and 
Little Billee and even to Svengali. I am surprised that I should 
not have realised this background at my first or second reading. 
Even as a child I had been fascinated by the Empress. She 
had been at school with my grandmother, who well remembered 
receiving a letter from a relation in Ireland asking her to be 
kind to two little Spanish girls of the name of Montijo who 
would arrive next term. My aunt had been to Compiégne, 
and would speak in some distress of the picnics and the high 
jinks which prevailed. My distaste for practical jokes must 
have developed early, since I recall having derived an unfavour- 
able impression of the Empress from these stories. 
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This impression was later removed by a fine old Spaniard 
whom I met in Constantinople. He was called de Pratt and was 
in some way connected with the Montijo family. He told me 
that when, after 1879, the Empress was allowed by the 
Republican Government to return to France he accompanied 
her upon her first painful visit to Paris. They stayed at the 
Continental Hotel, from which she could look down upon the 
riding-school which was all that remained of her palace of 
the Tuileries. She was calm and proud and she took his arm 
as they walked in the Tuileries gardens. When they left the 
gardens there was a gate-keeper standing by the golden gate 
with a bunch of keys. His jaw dropped and the keys fell 
from his hands. “ L’Impératrice,”’ he gasped. Even that 
dramatic recognition did not ruffle her imperturbability ; she 
made a slight inclination of her head. I like also the stories 
which Ethel Smythe tells about her. The story of when the 
Empress got cut off by the crowd in the piazza at Venice and 
how Ethel Smythe and the equerry stood on chairs at a café, 
knowing that they would recognise her by the swan-like move- 
ment of her sunshade as she walked. The story of Armistice 
day in 1918, when Ethel Smythe found her actually sparkling 
with triumph. “I have been down there to tell them,” she 
said, pointing to the mausoleum in which lay her husband 


and her son. 
7 * * *x 


It gives one a tug at the heart to re-read Trilby and to live 
for a few hours in the Paris before the Commune and before 
the first Sedan. The wounds which she then suffered were 
bitter wounds and left their scars. This afternoon the leaves 
float down upon the round pool of the Tuileries and the great 
road to the Arc de Triomphe opens undamaged but ashamed. 
The column still stands erect in the Place Vendéme, but they 
are German sentries who mount guard outside the Ritz. It 
seems incredible to me that it was only last year that I was 
in Paris and saw the ante-chambers of Daladier crowded with 
expectant suitors, heard the gay quick laugh of Paul Reynaud 
echoing in the saloons of the Duc de Morny, and watched 
Mandel rummage impatiently among the files that encumbered 
his desk. I am glad that I am not Monsieur Caours, 
who this week presides over the trial! at Riom of Gamelin. 
Daladier and Léon Blum. How can the lucid legal 
luminaries of France, in their desire to provide Dr. Goebbels 
with a few sordid rags with which to patch the tattered banners 
of his propaganda, arraign good Frenchmen simultaneously for 
having willed, and been unprepared for, war? Mandel and 
Reynaud are, it would seem, to be reserved for some more 
special form of revenge. And in the background, rubbing damp 
hands, lurks Georges Bonnet with his sly subservient smile. 


* * 7 x 


It is a fine thing that we in Britain have sought no scape- 
goats and have affirmed that our war-innocence is proved by 
the fact that we were unprepared for war. The injustice which 
at one moment we did to King Leopold has now been amply 
repaired. The monarchs and the ministers who have come 
to London are conscious of our sympathy and esteem. Yet 
there is one exile, who cannot speak for himeslf, to whom we 
have not been generous. Prince Paul of Yugoslavia was not 
an ambitious man, and all he asked of life was to be allowed 
in quiet to enjoy the affection of his friends and family and 
the artistic studies for which he was so gifted. Destiny 
rendered him the inheritor of King Alexander’s burden, and 
he saw himself as an unwilling trustee bound in honour to 
hand on to King Peter the undamaged heritage of the Serbs, 
the Croats and the Slovenes. Only those who understand the 
appalling conflict of conscience, the urgent clash of loyalties, 
to which he was exposed have any right to criticise. And 


even they should suspend their judgement until all the facts 
are known. 
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THE CINEMA 


**Claudine.”’ At Studio One.——* International Lady.” 
London and Marble Arch Pavilions. 


At the 


To see a newly-released French film nowadays is like discovering 
an album of old family photographs. The particular settings may 
be unfamiliar but the peopie themselves arouse a sharp nostalgia. 
Claudine is from a novel by Colette set in provincial France in 
1900 and here again are the handsome schoo!lmistress, the sus- 
ceptible schoolgirl, the urchin, the eccentric paterfamilias, the fat 
man, the thin man, the dandy and the old maid—all are here like 
ghosts from pre-war screens. No word of war, no hint of national 
self-consciousness, is heard from beginning to end of this simple 
tale, yet it is a tender account of village life which bears eloquent 
witness to the France which now is hidden. The story of Claudine 
is too slight to carry it into the first rank of French films yet we 
now so rarely see the fluent assurance of the French style that 
this unpretentious film makes a remarkable contrast with the cold 
mechanics of so much of Hollywood’s picture-making. Claudine 
(Blanchette Brunoy) is both the sixteen-year-old enfant terrible 
and the most brilliant scholar of a school for young ladies. She 
develops an affectionate friendship for a pretty new mistress but 
soon the newcomer transfers her interest to the lady principal. 
Then Claudine finds herself jealously competing with her former 
friend for the attentions of the school doctor, only to have him 
produce an unexpected fiancée when victory appears to be within 
grasp. She finally recovers from her prostrations of grief to decide 
that the mystery of adult insensitivity to her deep affections is, 
after all, of little consequence compared with the less precocious 
and gayer interests of her school and village life. Emotional 
growing-pains are not easy things to handle on the screen, par- 
ticularly when the situations are complicated by adult affections 
and jealousies, but Serge de Poligny, who directs Claudine, is 
careful not to allow the theme to take a morbid turn, nor does 
he fall into the opposite error of presenting his young heroine as 
a mere figure of fun. For him this is an everyday, human story 
and he is concerned as much with the precise adjusting of rhythm 
and tempo to the background mood of school, village and harvest- 
field as with the emotions of his principal characters. Claudine’s 
father is in the best tradition of French screen eccentrics. His 
hobby is snail-fancying, and he is discovered constructing a race- 
track with the object of improving his local breeds. 

The war seems to be presenting a curious problem to American 
film-makers. Conscience (or box-office) appears to dictate that 
serious films shall carry war references, but unfortunately the 
supply of original war stories is limited. The consequence is that 
many old-fashioned thriller-scripts are being dusted off, decorated 
with red, white and blue ribbon, and opportunities provided for 
the characters to break off from the time-honoured melodramatics 
to remind each other of the importance of Aid to Britain. For- 
tunately, the beautiful spy, as in International Lady, can still be 
a blonde. EpGaR ANSTEY. 


MUSIC 


Symphony of Youth 


A CONCERT of English and Russian music was given recently 
at the Central Hall, Westminster. The English contributions 
included William Walton’s bright and early “ Portsmouth 
Point ” Overture, Purcell’s Trumpet Voluntary, in the vulgarised 
scoring familiar to Promenaders, and John Ireland’s Coronation 
Cantata, “ These things shall be ”*—a choral setting of an all too 
hopeful poem by J. A. Symonds, which aims at the imposing 
and achieves the turgid. Russia, as befitted the guests, was more 
substantially represerted by Shostakovich’s First Symphony 
and by more familiar things like the “Danses Polovtsiennes ” 
and the Coronation Scene from Boris Godunov. 

Shostakovich’s Symphony made a stir when it first appeared 
here, both as the work of a composer who was only twenty when 
he wrote it and as the promise of a genuine musical development 
in Soviet Russia. The promise has not so far been fulfilled by 
the composer. The succeeding symphonies, turned out perhaps 
with too great a facility and also under the influence of extra- 
musical ideas, lack the fire and individuality of this early work. 
The opera, Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk, about which there was 
some official pother after its initial acclamation as a masterpiece 
of the first order, seemed to me—I admit it was a concert per- 
formance—conventional and uninspired. 

But this symphony has the bloom of youth fresh upon it, and 
one was glad of the chance to hear it again. The best of it is con- 
tained in the third movement, in which the musical thought is 
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remarkably well sustained through a long slow move 


: . : ment. 
opening movement is so attractive in a way that one hard] 


the heart to point out that, though this kind of Till-Eyj 
spiéglerie is great fun, it is hardly the first movement that a 
G 


Y has 


slow one deserves. Besides if one is going sch 
outset, what place is there for a scherzo? The second MOvemen 
becomes, in fact, redundant. In the last, with its alternations of 
quick and slow and its brooding sense of tragedy, the forma] 
problem is not solved convincingly. There is a jUXtaposition of 
two speeds ; the relationship between them does not appear jn. 
evitable. None the less, this is a remarkable work for a boy 
of twenty to have written, and one hopes that the Composer, gs 
yet only thirty-five, may yet fulfil its promise. 
* * * * 


CYZQNdO at the 


There was youthfulness in the programme at the Cambridge 


Theatre last Sunday afternoon—Weber’s fairies and Mendel. 


sohn’s, Dohnanyi’s Variations on a Nursery Rhyme, which con. 
tains one of the half-dozen really good musical jokes, and that 
most young-eyed of mature symphonies, Schubert’s C major, 
These works were played by the London Symphony Orchestra, 
under Mr. Charles Brill, a young conductor, whom I had not 
previously heard. He has the merit of not fussing the players, 
and of letting the composer have his say without clever glosses, 
On the other hand, he does not always help the players where 
they most need it—in Weber’s fugato, for instance, and at the 
beginning of Mendelssohn’s Nocturne—and he is apt to let the 
music plod, so that it becomes, as cooks say, sad and heavy. 
DyNELEY Hussey, 


TO A CAT 


Come off it cat! 
I am not fool enough 
For that. 
Sitting so prim 
with frilly bib and cuff 
Like some old woman with her mitted hand 
Folded in grim self-pleasure in her lap 
You sit and nap 
Beside the fire, sheltered in the dim 
conservatism of my fender. 
You think I am a fool, 
One fool in many, 
Who lend myself to be your easy tool 
In a world you secretly can spin and rule 
Better than any. 
And yet I understand 
_ That though you look so tender, 
So soft and pretty, such a helpless toy 
For children to delight in, you despise 
With yellow eyes, satanic amber eyes, 
Each boy 
That may upset your dignity and poise. 
(Poor fools, they’re only boys!) 
Oh, I have seen you waiting in the night, 
A shadow in the shadows 
In awful silence, rigid body spanned 
In evil beauty, veiled and sleepy eyes 
Burning and willing in a petrifying 
Hypnotising stare 
Until your prey was pinioned there 
And like a silent shaft of nothing light 
you leaped. 
It had no easy way of dying. 
I hear it crying 
Still 
At your will. 
You did not know that I was there at hand 
To watch you play your booty 
As a fisherman might play his catch. 
You had no match 
In savage grace 
And beauty. 
Come little cat, let me look deep 
Into your face 
That I may understand the mental quirk 
Behind your smirk. 
Can it be 
That you have not at all attended me 
And all the while you purred you were asleep? 
HAZEL WATSON. 
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LETTERS TO 
FACTS AS FOUNDATIONS 


gix,—Mr. Osborn would surely not suggest that the kind of housing 
which has been provided in the past twenty years has been freely 
adopted by elected authorities or by building societies all over Britain 
to meet the expressed wishes of their clients? On the contrary, 
this type of development has been forced on all builders by stringent 
Housing and Town Planning Acts, which stipulated that, ‘save in 
exceptional circumstances, the number of houses built on a site must 
be limited to a maximum of twelve to the acre in urban and eight in 
rural areas. Ex-slum-dwellers showed their dislike of estates developed 
on this principle so unmistakably, by trekking back to overcrowded 
central areas, that the Ministry (instead of increasing the density 
st which houses could be built) permitted the erection of blocks of 
fats in central districts at densities varying from forty to eighty to 
the acre. 

Since 1919, families have had to make a choice between these two 
almost equally unpopular alternatives, and there is in fact consider- 
able evidence to show that the cottage estates developed on the out- 
skirts of towns are as bitterly criticised by their inhabitants as are 
many of the central blocks of flats. The number of neglected gardens 
in many of these estates, the increase of nervous troubles among 
women through their unaccustomed and unwelcome isolation from 
normal civic life, the spectacular number of families who have 
returned from these new homes to central and often overcrowded 
slum areas, is evidence which should not be ignored by Mr. Osborn. 

Before the last war there was undoubtedly a rush by the better-to- 
do to escape from the ugly inefficiency of the ordinary industrial 
town, But that was-a criticism of the nineteenth-century industrial 
town and not of our traditional way of living in cities in England. 
It would be easy to marshal evidence to show Mr. Osborn how 
eagerly his prosperous home-seekers still compete for the easily-run 
houses built for working people 150 years or so ago in the heart of 
our towns, in terrace, square, circus and crescent formation, though 
the density does work out at between twenty and thirty dwellings to 
the acre! 

As far as I am aware, there has been little official attempt to find 
out the kind of environment or the kind of home which people of all 
classes would choose if they were freed from the density and zoning 
restrictions which, in the recent past, have not only divided class 
from class, but have imposed so monotonous a uniformity on housing 
development throughout the country. I should, however, have 
thought it clear that some people prefer houses with large gardens, 
some with small gardens, some prefer flats ; further, that these prefer- 
ences vary from one part of the country to another. People should 
not be compelled to Jive on a totalitarian plan for want of a choice 
of alternatives—both in type of dwelling and in density of develop- 
ment. Certainly, the experience of seeing over four million new 
dwellings built on the lines laid down by the Ministry of Health 
between 1919 and 1939 has modified and chastened public opinion 

very considerably. I am reminded of an elderly woman I met casually 
the other day outside a new provincial cottage estate. After praising 
her new home with great enthusiasm, she announced that her first 
act after the war would be to move to a house right in the middle of 
the town. As she put it: “I’m 63, and I like life. I don’t want to 
be buried before my time, and I’m buried here.”—yYours truly, 
ELIZABETH DENBY. 

11 Princes Street, Hanover Square, London, W.1. 


POST-WAR PARTIES 


Sin—While it is platitudinous to say that party politics are out of 
place at the present moment, it is vital that we should remember that 
they are the basis of democracy. To have a genuine election the 
nation must have, not only a choice of candidate, but also a choice of 
policy. For some years immediately preceding the war we have had 
a powerful so-called “national” Government opposed by a small 
Socialist minority. We have had dinned into our ears by Govern- 
ment spokesmen that party politics was a thing of the past; it was 
discredited, they said, and we had grown out of it! But such talk 
is mere propaganda organised by the party in power to stifle opposition 
by making it look wicked. What was the choice at a general election 
during the rule of the self-styled “national” Government? There 
was, broadly speaking, no choice at all. Either one had to vote to 
preserve the ever-growing power of the financial and industrial com- 
bines or one gave one’s support to the over-bearing tyranny of trade 
unionists and bureaucrats. This merely resulted in class warfare ; the 












rich and their followers voting for the status quo and the poor and 
their sympathisers voting in opposition. It was not a matter for 
thought and discretion; the accident of birth or fortune decided the 
direction of the vote. 

If we are to practise democracy after having fought the bloodiest 
of all wars in its defence we must surely raise it from this vortex of 
alternative tyrannies to a level on which the thinking man can exer- 
cise his freedom and judgement. This can only be brought about by 
providing a real alternative. There are those who, like the “ bloated ” 
capitalist and his counterpart the “red-hot” socialist, feel that order 
is the primary objective of all human society, no matter who or what 
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THE EDITOR 


suffers in its attainment. There are many who prize the liberty of the 
individual above every other consideration. If a truly Liberal party 
could be formed under intelligent and energetic leadership would it 
not provide a real alternative political ideal and thus put democracy 
on its feet again? It is not the time now to suggest planks for party 
programmes, but it becomes increasingly obvious as the war proceeds 
that some movement for individual liberty will be absolutely necessary 
when we have finished the job in hand. Should such a move- 
ment not develop there is a grave danger of the human race becoming 
a mere collection of economic units and mechanical automata.—Yours 
faithfully, D. G. PUMFRETT. 
Heathfield, Heathside Road, Woking, Surrey. 


WHICH POLAND ? 


Sir,—It is, unfortunately, impossible to reply exhaustively to the 
many points raised in Mr. Taylor’s review of The Cambridge History 
of Poland, but, as an historian who in Poland was subjected to severe 
attack for my vigorous criticism of the part played by the Polish 
aristocracy in Polish history, I am most of all entitled to deal with 
certain of his inaccuracies and to restate historical facts which no one 
(except Mr. Taylor) has ever questioned. 

1. The Polish peasants did not rise in rebellion against the 
aristocracy as Poles in 1846. In that year there was a rising of the 
citizens of Cracow and the small gentry against Metternich Austria, 
during which the Austrian officials of a few counties instigated the 
peasants to the murder of landed gentry and to assist the Austrian 
troops. 

2. The rising of 1831 was the work of military and political free- 
mason associations and young officers, and at its inception the landed 
magnates attempted to direct it into lines of agreement with Tsarism. 

3. The 1863 rising was the work of the urban lower middle class, 
craftsmen, officials and young Poles, who formed themselves into the 
“Red” group, and started the rising on January 22nd, 1863, at 
once proclaiming the abolition of socage. The richer gentry and 
aristocracy attached themselves to the rising only on May toth under 
the influence of, among other foreign elements, the British 
radicals. The Polish risings had nothing to do with either Russian 
nationalism or the Russian Orthodox Church, or with the question 
of Polish latifundia, but were part of the general European struggle 
between liberal radicalism and the reaction, of which the most out- 
standing representative was Nicholas I of Russia. 

It is impossible to deal with all Mr. Taylor’s other points, so let us 
consider, by way of example, his reference to the question of the 
Riga Treaty and the White Armies. He says that the Treaty of Riga 
“was fofced on Russia by the danger from the White Armies.” But 
Soviet and Polish authorities agree in stating that Admiral Kolchak 
was arrested on December 27th, 1919; Yudenich’s army was liqui- 
dated during the winter of 1919; Denikin’s army was broken in April- 
May, 1920, and General Wrangel after the defeat of his army fled 
to Constantinople on November 15th, 1920. The detachments of 
Petlura, and the bands of Bulak-Balakhovich, and Machno were 
finally liquidated in November, 1920. 

On the other hand, the peace treaty between Poland and Soviet 
Russia and Soviet Ukraine was signed at Riga on March 18th, 1921, 
and came into force on April 30th, 1921. The “white armies” could 
not have forced Russia into signing, because by then they had long 
been civilian emigrés in various parts of Europe. Apparently Mr. 
Taylor’s basis for the views he expressed on this subject is the fact 
that, whereas in general he appears to have written from a rather 
fallible memory, in this case he relied on the book, to wit, the Cam- 
bridge History of Poland. For on page 529, in describing these 
events, the Cambridge History has a printer’s error of -922 for 1920, 
which Mr. Taylor failed to observe. 

Sapienti sat! As Germany is flooded with publications proving that 
the British love of liberty, democracy and Parliamentarism, liberalism 
and idealistic thought is only a clumsy camouflage “for the rapacious 
greed of a handful of English plutocrats,” presumably anyone is equally 
entitled to write that the Polish revolutionaries’ 150 years’ struggle 
“for our freedom and yours” was really only a reflection of the 
greed of aristocratic latifundia owners. But I believe that in 
England one still has to be more careful of one’s facts.—Yours faith- 
fully, OLGIERD GorKA, Phi.D. 

Professor of History, Lwéw University, 

Nell Gwynn House, S.W. 3. 


Sir,—To regard Polish policy towards neighbouring Slav peoples 
as mistaken is not to hold “an unfavourable opinion of Poland,” but 
only of Polish megalomania. Dr. Ostoja accuses me, however, of 
distorting historical facts. She challenges my assertion that both in 
1830 and 1863 the recovery of the “borderlands” was the essential 
issue. The Cambridge History shall answer her. Of 1830 it says, 
the Sejm (p. 299) “decided to issue a proclamation . . . announcing 
that the Poles would not lay down their arms until they had won 
back their independence and the provinces taken from Russia.” In 
1862 the Tsar offered the Kingdom autonomy. The nobles stated 
in an ultimatum , .. that they would accept nothing short of a 
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complete national government, with all the provinces, Lithuania and 
Ruthenia no less than the Kingdom, united under free laws” (p. 376). 

Dr. Ostoja describes the Treaty of Riga “as the result of a com- 
promise” with Russia. Even the Cambridge History refers to “the 
critical military position of the Soviet Government.” The million 
Poles who were allegedly left inside Russia were scattered through- 
out the Soviet Union as far as Moscow and Kazan; the four million 
White Russians and Little Russians (Ukrainians) lay along the Rus- 
sian frontier. To suggest that these peoples are not “ Russians” in 
the wider sense is peculiarly base at a moment when Little Russians 
and White Russians, no less than Great Russians are proving with 
their blood their loyalty to the Russian fatherland 

To find the kernel ot truth in the Polish statistics regarding Vilna 
would be an endless task In my review I regretted that no account 
had been given of the shifts to which Polish diplomacy resorted 
in the Vilna question; but I did not draw the conclusion that 
claims supported by such methods were necessarily baseless—Dr. 
Ostoja has drawn it for me. The Polish census (unreliable as it 
was) recorded 62.5 per cent of the population ot the district of Vilna 
as Roman Catholic; as a number of these were White Russians it 
is clear that the Poles are far from having a secure majority. 

More generally Dr. Ostoja claims that “if Poland could have out- 
lasted in her pre-partition frontiers she would form an entity as solid 
and uniform as England and France.” Hungary, with a national and 
social structure similar to that of Poland, survived unpartitioned until 
the twentieth century, but did no: become a homogeneous national 
state, and the incorrigible Magyar ambition has inevitably brought 
Hungary to the Axis. Poland has been more fortunate, for her pre- 
sent leaders have been wise enough to associate her with the great free 
Powers. These great Powers unite in supporting national self-deter- 
munation, a principle which applies to the White Russians and 
Ukrainians no less than to the Poles.—Yours, &c., 

Magdalen College, Oxford. A. J. P. Taytor. 


ON INVADING 


Sir,—I read with interest Mr. Geoffrey Bowles’ letter on “In- 
vading ” and agree fully with the first part, as it has always seemed 
to me that an invasion en masse—by either Great Britain or Germany, 
—is impossible unless one or the other has complete mastery of the 
sea, and also of the air, at any rate over the invaded territory. It would 
also appear that as we have had an almost complete mastery of the 
sea throughout the war, and at any rate at the present time—with, as 
far as one can judge, a large part of the German air force engaged in 
Russia—partial mastery in the air on the West, that the chances of— 
if not an invasion en masse—successful raids on German occupied 
territory is not impossible. 

But I cannot follow Mr. Bowles’ argument about a successful block- 
ade of Germany, or his suggestion that a blockade can be Our only 
method of bringing this or any war to a successful conclusion. His 
views are, I know, shared by another eminent naval writer, but do 
not they suggest a single-track mind? I have been searching in vain 
the history of the last few centuries to find instances of a great wart 
being brought to a successful conclusion by means of blockade alone. 
During the Napoleonic wars we were supposed to be blockading 
Europe, although for a good part of that time we ourselves were 
shut out of Europe, and find that after six or seven years of this so- 
called blockade Napoleon was able to march into Russia with an army 
of over half“a million men, and it was only after he had lost three- 
quarters of these, and the Austrians, Prussians and Russians 
turned on him, that he fell. 

Again in the Great War, although our sea power was undoubtedly 
a considerable factor in weakening Germany, it was only when the 
Americans arrived in France in strength that the collapse came. If 
we were to give up the idea of active intervention of the continent of 
Europe and concentrate on a blockade, we should still have to main- 
tain a very large air force to repel any attacks on this country, and, 
if we are to accept at their face value the words of our politicians 
and generals, also have to maintain an army almost of equal strength 
to our present one to meet any invasion. Our expenditure would thus 
not be very materially reduced—and the possibility of carrying on our 
trade on more or less normal lines is, I suggest with all due respect 
to Mr. Bowles, quite an impossibility. 

Europe would be a closed door to us—for political reasons—rightly 
or wrongly, both North and South America are becoming also closed 
markets for many of our products, so we should be left with the 
markets of Australia, South Africa and possibly China—subject, of 
course to the menace of submarines, raiders and dive bombers. If 
Germany retained possession of the greater part of industrialised 
Russia, with the territo:y she already occupies, there are few food 
stuffs or materials that she would be short of, so our blockade would 
lose most of its effectiveness. In the meantime we should be piling 
up debt at a colossal rate, and living a life of penury if not of real 
poverty for an indefinite number of years. 

If at the end of anything from five to ten years Germany suggested 
making peace out of sheer misery ana boredom, we should probably 
gladly agree—BUT the German army would be still undefeated, and 
not until that gréat task has been accomplished, and the Germans learn 
once for all that war is not a paying proposition, but brings misery, 
grief and sorrow not only to others but also to themselves, and 
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that their armies are not invincible, will I believe the 

Europe, nay, of the world as a whole, be able to look to a 

prosperous future.—Yours faithfully, H. D 
Wharfecote, Ben Rhydding, Ilkley. ; 


PAPER-RATIONING 


> 


Peoples of 
happy ang 
LEATHER, 


S1r,—The remarks of “ Janus” regarding the ability of the Pury 

of pornographic fitth to procure ample paper supplies to meet ba 
disgusting needs demand attention. The Daily Worker was b 
amidst much controversy since the whole principle of free pty. 
involved ; a movement for the suppression of low literature aide 
other hand, could meet with little opposition, for surely there is 
advocate brazen enough to declare himself in favour of ‘such publics 
tions. In peace-time the majority of pornography was imported 
from America in the form of ballast for ships, but this presumably 
has ceased since the outbreak of war. Whatever the cesspools “ 
which this scum is now culled, it is obvious that it needs but 3 
simple piece of legislation to put a stop to the publication of such 
rank scourings. The paper supplies thus released can then be diverted: 
to worthier causes: the amount of such paper admittedly wil] 
comparatively small, but it will at least ensure not only that no more 
precious paper is squandered in this fashion, but also that the 
influences perverting the youth of Britain shall be destroyed. —Your, 
sincerely, F. J. H. Grant, 

Balliol College, Oxford. 
SPEED 


Six;—Lord Gort’s despatch on the Dunkirk evacuation deserves the 
closest study, and stresses again the fact that speed of action jis of 
the utmost importance in effecting military decisions. It is not ye 
affirmed that our legislators are fully alive to this vital issue, and 
many Government Departments are still continuing the policy tha 
was out-dated before the last year, of slackness and procrastination 
As an illustration of this I have only today received a communication 
from the Board of Trade in reply to a previous enquiry of my own 
22 days after this was despatched, and now stating that they have 
lost the original communication. If this was exceptional, allowance 
could be made for it, but it must be the common experience of those 
who are in constant contact with many Government Departments, 
Shirer’s Berlin Diary stresses the fact that wireless corffmuni- 
cations are now a regular routine in Government Departments and 
with the Army services in Germany, and an Army officer informed 
me only this week that, in a recent practice, it was found that speed 
in contact was essential to success in a manoeuvre. Every one in 
power at the present time, including our Ministers, must realise the 
new world in which we are living, and increase our efficiency by 
speeding up to the highes: point all our administration —Yours 
sincerely, ANGUS WATSON. 
Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-T yne 2. 


VARIETIES OF PEARS 


S1r,—Planters of pears (as also of apples) should if possible supple- 
ment such a list as Mr. H. E. Bates gave by getting information from 
growers in the same district and soil. Cox’s Orange does excellently 
in my garden, but apparently much less well in one little more than 
a mile away. 

Some of the dozen pears recommended are as good here as they 
can be anywhere—Bon Chrétien, Beurré Hardy, Conference, Louise 
Bonne, Doyenne du Comice, Glou Morceau, and that has sometimes 
made me wonder whether many other kinds, useless here, can any- 
where have the qualities attributed to them. 

Tried during more than twenty years, Winter Nelis has been, like 
many other sorts, a complete failure. Three trees have seldom pro- 
duced any fruit and what fruit there has been has not ripened. 
Triomphe de Vienne (but only one tree) has in the same period 
produced perhaps a dozen pears in all and these of poor quality. 
Some kinds are occasionally good here, but in most years poor; eg. 
Marie Louise, generally prolific most years, of poor quality, never per- 
haps as good as it should be; and Josephine de Malines (this not 
lasting as Mr. Bates seems to suggest). The best of all pears here is 
Glou Morceau. In some years it is mostly spoilt by scab, and it is 
never as attractive to the eye as some other sorts, nor it is better in 
flavour than Louise Bonne or Doyenne du Comice are in their 
short seasons, but I have frequently had a crop supplying ripe and 
delicious fruit from mid-December to well into March, and each 
pear when ripe keeps in good condition for at least a week. Of two 
trees of Beurré Superfin one has always been spoilt by scab ; the other 
has produced beautiful looking pears, but like those of many other 
kinds they have rotted instead of ripening. 

The time of ripening is generally rather later here than the books 
suggest, and in some sorts varies. Thus in some years Louise Bonne 
has only begun to be ripe about October 20th, and in others it has 
lasted nearly a month and been over about that time. Conference 
here is not usually ripe till early November. Beurre d’Amanlis is in 
some years early in October, so good as to be worth growing, not- 
withstanding Bunyard’s Anatomy of Dessert. If others have 
found so many sorts falsify the character given to them as I have, 
this may well account for comparatively few being planted. If I 
were beginning again I think I should plam six or seven sorts instead 
of 44.—Yours, &c., AN Oxrorp Don. 
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A SOLUTION FOR INDIA 


your issue of October roth, Mr. Griffin asserts that the 
for India’s ills is democracy, by which he apparently means 
by the Indian National Congress. People often inquire 
= precisely ‘is the form of government which Congress would set 
ery found itself in control. Mr. Subhas Bose, ex-President of 
- ess, in his book The Indian Struggle, supplies the answer. He 
- it as “a strong central Government with dictatorial powers— 
, Government by a strong party bound together by military discipline, 
ss the only means of holding India together when Indians are free 
and are thrown entirely on their own résources.” If this is what 
Mr Griffin means by democracy, I can merely reply that we speak 
, diferent language.—Yours faithfully, H. G. RAWLINSON. 
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ROAD DEATHS 


Sin,—The pedestrians and the pedal-cyclists cannot share the admira- 
tion of the Report of the Lords’ Committee on Road Accidents which 
is expressed on behalf of the motor-cyclists by Mr. S. A. Davis. The 
main aim of that Committee was to make conditions easy for the 
driving of motor-vehicles at high speeds, however incautiously, and 





there are striking examples of incorrect quotation of statistics and of 
illogical inference from statistics, which were produced by that atti- 
tude. They argue, for instance, that speed-limits are useless, because 
more accidents occurred in the speed-limited areas (estimated at 
6,000 miles) than in the remaining 120,000 miles ; whereas, if pro- 
portion to road-users is considered, as it ought to be, the speed- 
imited areas show some advantage for all accidents and a conspicuous 
sdvantage for fatal accidents. The Report contains some useful sug- 
gestions, but the spirit of the Report is such that the chairman could 
hardly be trusted to select some of its recommendations for imme- 
diate application. I enclose a copy of a pamphlet which comments 
on the Report in some detail—Yours faithfully, F. C. GATES. 
Cade House, Heathfield, Sussex. 


SAVING POWER 


Sm—It lies within the power of nearly everybody in this country to 
save electric light for ten to fifteen minutes everv day. If everybody 
switched off their lights when the nine o’clock news began and kept 
them off till it was finished, the saving would be considerable. I am 
told upon competent authority that it is possible to knit in the dark, 
so that there would be no hardship at all in listening to the news 
without the lights—Yours faithfully, JOHN GLOAG. 
3 The Mall, East Sheen, S.W. 14. 


OURSELVES AND RELIGION 


Sin—‘“ Russia has some way to go towards religious freedom yet” 
first page of The Spectator of October roth, 1941). The Christian 
religion has been for far more than a thousand years maintained by 
persecution of dissentients, by “wars of religion,” hangings, dis- 
embowellings and burnings. According as one body of Christians or 
another has had the upper hand, the faith has been “kept pure” by 
these means No one acquainted with the facts of Christian history 
can possibly deny this. It has had another accomplice—obscurantism. 
Not only that of ignorance (even as lately as some forty years ago, I 
think, only sixteen in a hundred people in Spain could read and write), 
but that which consisted in deliberately circumventing the invention of 
printing by an index expurgatorius, so that even educated people today 
seriously tell us, “I may read so and so” and “I may not read 
s© and so.” 

Russia has proposed to itself to let people believe and worship as 
they like, but to keep propaganda in its own hands. It does not 
propose to keep enlightenment away, it proposes to supply enlighten- 
ment. (The question is not as to whether the enlightenment is 
“darkness”; the question always is, or should be, whether 
obscurantism is enlightenment.) Now President Roosevelt has most 
emphatically said—and all the reconstructionists copy his words— 










that there must be “freedom of thought and freedom of expression ”"— 
but since all thought is free, it is the latter only which States have 
to secure for us. Will you help to show that there is some goodwill 
among us to this end by letting your readers audire alteram partem? 

There is a call now to religion, especially “to go back” to religion ; 
people like myself might be very interested to know which religious 
age we are invited to return to—with, of course, the social, educa- 
tional, and economic conditions that are seen to have been compatible 
with it. 

As a secular review of the highest possible reputation, will you help 
to prove that freedom, like peace, is indivisible by publishing my 
criticism? For I believe that this sort of freedom, freedom of expres- 
sion in religious matiers through the national vehicles of publicity, 
has not in fact any existence at all.—Yours, &c., M. A. R. TUKER. 


[According to the Soviet Constitution, as quoted by M. Maisky in a 
speech in London on September 26th, Article 124 of the Soviet 
Constitution reads: “ Freedom of religious worship and freedom of 
anti-religious propaganda is recognised for all citizens —Ep., The 
Spectator. } 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Tomato Subjects 


The whole subject of tomatoes, particularly the ripening and 
keeping of them and their failure from disease, has produced a large 
correspondence, which, for reasons that appear in another paragraph, 
I have not been able to answer. The most general complaint is that 
this year’s tomatoes, in spite of many interesting tips for storing them 
in peat and so on, will not keep. This is, of course, not the fault 
of any method of preservation, but is simply due to a disastrously wet 
August, followed by an appalling September spell of disease. This 
disease attacked fruit in dark blotches, which hardened, spread and 
finally ruined it. Its progress was rampant, and gardeners found their 
whole crop ruined in a few days. The remedy was bordeaux mix- 
ture—so called because of its accidental discovery by a Bordeaux 
wine-grower—which should have been sprayed on the plants in 
summer as a preventive measure. However, September was too late 
to talk about that, with the result that hundreds of growers found that 
their stored fruit, after a few days, was ripe and rotten. The remedy 
can, however, be noted for next year. Meanwhile, there is no reason 
to suppose that the method of storing in tins in dried peat—the lid 
on or off the tin not greatly mattering, I think—is anything but a 
good one. 





Autumn Colours 


Bracken is fox-red in the stem, still green on the upper fronds. 
Elderberries show clusters of red stripped fingers when the berries 
have gone. Beech nuts, not often so fat and sweet as this year, make 
coffee-brown drifts on the rain-washed roads. Slowly the distances 
begin to open up; the stubbles change colour, fawn to brown ; the 
new yellow stacks light up the dark earth. Quinces are golden on still 
green trees, and the doll-sheaves of flax still stand, not more than 
two feet high, as if children were playing at farming. The feeling of 
half-season, still summer, not yet winter, is charming. In the sun 
the bees are furious in the ivy blossom, and soon ivy, so often despised 
as a parasitical and repellent thing, will be the most beautiful of winter 
plants, miniature hands clutching the frosted wall, polished leaves so 
softly grey-veined, berries black and luscious through the heart of 
winter. 


In the Garden 


The vegetable garden is now, for the moment, more important than 
the flower garden. Put in the last batches of spring cabbage ; dig 
up beetroot, carrots, early-sown turnips, the last potatoes, storing the 
first three in sand, or clamp them all. Earth celery for the last time 
or last time but one. Earth leeks ; leave parsnips where they stand. 
Get the place reasonably ship-shape, so that in wet and frosty weather 
there will be no need, in that excellent Midland expression, “to 
mortar on.” The season for lifting commercial sugar-beet is Novem- 
ber ; but don’t forget the inland revenue snag if you propose to make 
a little home-made beet-sugar. In the flower garden there are two 
simple choices: tidiness or untidiness. There is much to be said for 
the second: the fawn, bronze and tobacco browns of the dying 
michaelmas daisies, the scraps of late colour, the tits and finches 
trapezing on the wands of silver seed. The tidy gardener misses them 
all. The untidy gardener can always retire to the greenhouse and 
see, in the chrysanthemums, the solid returns of a little summer 
investment—perhaps the loveliest flower-harvest of the year. 


So Long 


A writer who tries to look at country life in an anti-sentimental way, 
and writes accordingly, makes more friends than you might suppose. 
For that reason alone it is hard for me to give up this column. But 
even writers must join up. Perhaps the most satisfying thing about 
“Country Life” is that it invokes correspondence, as I pointed out a 
week or two ago, from as far north as the Arctic Circle to south of the 
equator. Undeterred by the fact that The Spectator reaches them 
many weeks late, correspondents write from New York, the Middle- 
West, Vancouver, Kenya, South Africa, New Zealand, and a good 
many other places where you might well suppose an interest in 
English country life was not flourishing. ‘These correspondents, and 
scores of others nearer home, have written to me for advice on almost 
everything, from storing tomatoes to the best way to set up a chicken- 
farm ; they have corrected my grammar and pointed out mistakes 
of botany; they have sent seeds, plants, cuttings, Press-clippings, 
books, pamphlets, patent gardening tools, gadgets for slicing vegetables, 
poems, peppermint candy, buns, recipes, brick-bats and bouquets. 
Letters from professors, parsons (“only the toad under this particular 
harrow knows how hard it is. . . ”), M.P.s, soldiers, dukes, labourers, 
reformers, nurserymen, farmers and countless others have proved 
again and again how wide the modern interest in country life is. To 
many. of these correspondents I have been able to reply ; to some I 
have not yet been able to do so. If they will accept this note as one 
of thanks and apology I shall, therefore, be grateful. To the rest, 
as they say, so long. H. E. BATEs. 


[Mr. Bates having now joined the Royal Air Force, Sir William 
Beach Thomas has agreed to resume charge of the column with which 
his name was so long associated.—Ep., The Spectator.] 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Whither Japan? 
Japan Unmasked. By Hallett Abend. (The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 


THAT any country should need unmasking is shocking in these 
days of excessive communications, unless it be that our propa- 
ganda and slogan-ridden minds are so confirmed in prejudices 
ready made for them that they are altogether unable either to see 
countries as they really are or to sift the good from the bad. Few 
countries have suffered more in this respect than Japan; in 
Gilbert and Sullivan days the Japanese were quaint and 
picturesque ; later they were popularly viewed as charming and 
artistic, until, as our allies in the last war, the “gallant little 
Jap” became appreciated for his sterner virtues. When the 
Japanese, profiting from their position of security in the last war, 
dared to make cotton pants for South Sea Islanders at a cheaper 
rate than Lancashire could manage, the above set.of prejudices 
was at once forgotten ; the quaint, artistic, gallant Jap became the 
Yellow Monkey, until—as the German Chargé d’Affaires in 
Nanking, forgetting the solidarity of the Axis, puts it—the China 
Incident has become a war between guerillas and gorillas. 


Mr. Hallett Abend’s book makes no attempt to remove the mask 
that slogan and prejudice have put over the face of Japan; the 
startling dust cover does well to show the mask but not the face 
beneath, nor will the reader catch more than a glimpse of that 
face. What the reader will get, however, is a very fine picture of 
the dreary and dismal plight of those regions of China occupied 
by a fanatical and inexperienced army, determined to control 
everything whether competent to do so or not. The chapter.called 
* That Dreary Land” should be read and digested by all, and 
not least by the Japanese in Japan, who are patiently bearing 
burden upon burden in order that their military may plunder, 
rape and carouse in the name of the greater honour of the Japanese 
Tribe. Seldom have pride and patriotism produced such squalor! 
The plight of the Westerners is poignantly put, and merits what 
attention can be spared to it from the worse plight of those in 
Europe. 

The chapters on Hong-kong and Singapore will be of greater 
interest to Americans, but it is to be hoped that the next time 
Singapore’s censors are “ unmasked,” pleasanter countenances will 
be revealed ; as séen by Mr. Abend, they would seem to bear an 
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LETTERS TO MALAYA 


By MARTYN SKINNER 
A long poem. §8. net. 
“He has expressed in vivid metaphor, eloquence and wit, 
a compelling vision of good and evil.” 
— Times Literary Supplement 
“Bravo, Mr. Skinner !’’—Punch. 


| SCHOOL IN PRIVATE 


By PHILIP TOYNBEE 
A novel. 8s. 6d. net. 


“The best picture of school life of this order known to 
me.” —Frank Swinnerton in Observer. 


Last Years of the English 
SLAVE TRADE 


By AVERIL MACKENZIE-GRIEVE 
Illustrated. 15S. net. 
“This good and most readable book, quick, spirited, and 
well-balanced.” —Observer. 


BRITISH NAVAL POLICY 


1880-1905 
By A. J. MARDER 
318. 6d. net. 


“A real and valuable contribution to recent history.” 
— Times Literary Supplement. 


Send for Autumn List. 
PUTNAM 
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unhappy resemblance to their Japanese counterparts! 
hope, too, that Mr. Abend’s moving plea for solidarity in th 
East between Britain, America and the Netherland Fa 
catastrophes due to disunity in Europe will bear effect : 
po’ Mee pee East Indies is just and right, : : 
echoed by privileged to know them. Japan Un 
safely be read by all who wish an all a. ‘ep-o-dee aa 
account of events in the Far East. Those in search of a solution 
to the riddle of how a people so full of merit in their own cua 
can behave so foully in China must look elsewhere. : 
ALVIN Witsox, 


Making Russia Ready 
Soviet Russia. By E. Strauss. (The Bodley Head. 12s, 6d.) 


“ By isolating Soviet Russia and cutting the connecting links 1 
the outside world, the period of civil war and intervention Fob 
the Soviet régime into the wrong direction—today its chance gf 
survival lies in the strengthening of its international connexions" 
These are the concluding words of quite one of the most importa 
books on the economic history of Russia which has appeared fo, 
some time. The words quoted above epitomise the story of the 
Russian revolutionary leader’s struggle to pull Russia out of the 
morass in which the Tsarist régime and the Four Years War left 
it. The book was written before Germany attacked Russia, by 
a postscript has been added bringing it up to date. The autho 
is intensely critical of the Soviet bureaucracy and of the back. 
slidings of the Russian Communists from the ideals which Origin- 
ally inspired the Revolution. He even seems to hint, in the lay 
chapter, written before the German attack, that there was too 
much internal discontent in Russia against the bureaucracy to 
make a successful foreign war possible. But, in this, events 
have proved him wrong and he seems rather to admit this in his 
postscript. There can, I think, be little doubt that one of the 
causes of Hitler’s assault in the East was his recognition of the 
success of the Soviet bureaucracy under Stalin in building up th 
industrial and military power of Russia and his desire to strike it 
down before it became too strong for him. He hoped tha 
internal discontent with the Spartan rule of the bureaucracy 
would enable him to achieve his ends. Hitler in fact was as much 
impressed by the possibilities of fissiparous tendencies developing 
in Russia as a result of Five Year Plans, rearmament and “ Stak. 
hanovism,” as the author of this book was. But Hitler forgo 
that the national consciousness of Russia, which showed itself 
the time of the Napoleonic invasion, can flare up like a latem 
volcano. Moreover, the author is inclined to forget that all the 
mistakes and crudities of the Soviet bureaucracy were due to the 
fact that Lenin found Russia in complete dissolution. He had 
to build up a civil service out of nothing, and with the material 
he had to administer a country stretching over two continents; 
it was enough to daunt the stoutest heart. The marvel is not tha 
Stalin has got a governmental machine which often acts as if the 
people were made for it and not it for the people, but that he 
had got a machine at all in so short a time after the dissolution 
of the Tsarist Empire. 

The early chapters give an excellent account of the state of 
Russia before the Revolution. It is well to’ be reminded of this 
in order to understand what followed. The truth was that the 
peasants, legally freed in 1862, were burdened with feudal dues 
which undermined the whole economic structure of Russian agri- 
culture. Stolypin’s attempt to create peasant proprietors came 
too late and the war let loose elemental forces which swept every- 
thing away. The Revolution enabled the peasants to eat the food 
they grew for the first time in their lives, instead of having it 
exported abroad over their heads. But this created a grave 
problem for the Bolsheviks who had to feed their urban worker 
Mr. Strauss shows well how Lenin’s statesmanship consisted it 
harnessing two incompatible forces—the peasant’s demand fo 
land for himself and the factory worker’s demand for control over 
industry. He had to ride the two difficult horses of Syndicalism 
and peasant proprietorship at the same time. To have harnessed 
them to his chariot of State Capitalism was a prodigious achiev 
ment. The book goes on to trace the politics which the Russia 
Communists adopted to deal with their intractable economt 
problems. The New Economic Policy had its justifications, fer 
it at least raised food production and prevented immediate starv- 
tion. But it failed to modernise Russian agriculture or lay th 
foundations on which the heavy industries could flourish. The 
were forced to “ collectivise ” agriculture and to keep the standari 
of urban consumption down in order to get heavy industry on 
feet. Reading these chapters one feels that the Russian Com 
munists had no choice before them but to act along the lines the 
did, although the task was probably the most gigantic of its kind 
that has ever been attempted. 

There followed the new Soviet bureaucracy, an_ inevitable 
growth on the soil of the new State economy. Our author is ¥& 
critical of it, and no doubt with some reason, but one closes i 
book with the feeling that but for what the Bolsheviks have dos 
in the last twenty years in Russia Hitler’s hordes would long 
have been on the Urals. M. Puiuips PRICE. 
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Memories of Victorian 
Oxford 
SIR CHARLES OMAN 


“Rich as the book is in characters, there is no character 
in it so bracing and so vivid as the autobiographer.’’— 


Times. Illustrated. 15s. 


Atlantic Battle 
COLLIE KNOX 


The first book to give the inside story of the Battle of the 


Atlantic. Through the courtesy of the Admiralty, 
Mr. Knox was allowed on board various warships, was 
able to go on a convoy, and to mix with officers and men 


in their day-to-day duties. Illustrated. 4s. 


Notions in Garrison 
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A charming miscellany by the authors of Some Experi- 
ences of an Irish R.M. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 
Let us be Glum 

A. P. HERBERT 


A new collection of Mr. 
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of England.” —Universe. 3s. 6d. 
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of history." —Times Lit. Supp. With 5 Maps. 12s. 6d. 
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“Immensely readable . . 
the analysis of Euripides as a great dramatist rather than 
as a great poet, the book is invaluable.” —John O’London’s 
W eekly. 22s. 6d. 


To be a Farmer 
J. GUNSTON 


The latest book on Farming and Agriculture. 


“ . . . . 
The subject is well covered both from the point of view 
of farm practice as well as life in the country.”—Farmer 


& Stock-Breeder. 7s. 6d. 
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Drake the Strategist 


The Life of Francis Drake. By A. E. W. Mason. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) ' 


THOUGH the story of Drake has often been told, and his character 
and campaigns analysed by more than one skilled writer since 
Sir Julian Corbett’s monumental work of research on Drake 
and the Tudor Navy, it is a story without end, a story that will 
always stand retelling. Mr. Mason’s manner of telling this noble 
story is worthy of its subject: it carries the interest through from 
the first to the last page. That interest lies not only in the 
romance of the adventurous voyages, in the valour of the men 
who captured cities with tiny forces, took ships, and defeated 
the prodigious attempt at invasion of this island. It lies, too, in 
the parallel between the situations of then and now. The false 
assurances and broken engagements, the treacherous attacks 
upon unsuspecting peoples, which have paved the way to the 
successes of the German army, have their counterparts in the 
conduct of Philip II and his officers—the broken word at San 
Juan de Ulloa, the base seizure of the grain ships sent to relieve 
the famine in Spain in 1585. Certainly the material weapons used 
by Hitler to crush his adversaries are very different from those 
of Alva, Parma and Santa Cruz ; Howard’s 622-ton ‘ Ark Royal’ 
bears no resemblance to her often-sunk 22,000-ton successor. 
But war is not fought with material weapons only. The measures 
that are planned and the campaigns and battles that are fought 
are the work of men, and man has changed but little, if at all, 
either in physical strength or courage in these three and a half 
centuries. 


Elizabeth was confronted with an entirely new strategical 
problem. The commonplace that no two wars are alike is at 
this moment being illustrated in the difference between the 
trench war of 1914 and the tank and aeroplane war of movement 
of today. In the wars fought by Elizabeth’s father against France 
in 1§12, 1§22 and 1544, and by her sister in 1556, the principal 
effort was made on land in France; the army was the primary 
instrument, the navy’s task was to carry it there and land it 
safely. Elizabeth had to grapple with a new and different situa- 
tion. Her enemy was not vulnerable to any English army, she 
had no allies, her blows could not be aimed at the heart but at 
the arteries—the fleets which carried Spain’s vital bullion and 
the ports from which they sailed: and she had to defend herself 
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against invasion on an unprecedented scale. The weapon 
wielded, too, was untried. Many of her counsellors and fighti 
men saw plainly where Spain’s weak spot lay, but none doing 
more clearly than Drake how the new game should be shee 
nor conducted their campaigns with so much imagination Vigo 
and personal courage. Elizabeth made many great errors: ae 
vacillated, she persisted in believing that peace with 
implacable bigot was possible, she starved her soldiers and he 
seamen. But she has the credit of supporting the new stra, 4 
and making use of men like Drake, new men, dangerous — 
men full of persistence in their ideas. ; "a, 
The legacy bequeathed by Drake to our national traditions ; 
a great one. Pre-eminent in his method was a clear definition 
of the ultimate object and, following that, the use of all the 
available force in attaining it. The army and navy were not two 
services in his eyes, but two arms of a single service to be op. 
ordinated and interwoven in the enterprises. He well knew the 
value of surprise, even though he threw it away at Santiago jg 
1585. He was the great exponent of the principle that offeng 
is the surest form of defence. “ With 50 sail of shipping y 
shall do more good upon their own coast than a great many 
more will do here at home.” None, not even Marlborough 
Napoleon or Nelson, knew better than he the importance of 
Time. “The sooner we are gone the better we shall impeach 
them” and “The advantage of Time and Place in all martial 
actions is half a victory, which being lost is irrecoverable.” How 
true—yet how often forgotten! Finally, what a priceless heritage 
are the often repeated words, “I must have the gentleman hay! 
and draw with the mariner and the mariner with the gentle. 
man”; the controversy between them “ made me mad to hear 
it.” Those words are worth a whole volume of advice: they 
apply to every situation in life and to none more than that of 
our future reconstruction. H. W. RicHmonp. 



































Humanity and Cape Horn 


Cape Horn. By Lieut.-Comdr. Felix Riesenberg. (Hale. 18s 







COMMANDER RIESENBERG’S book is a 500-page miscellany about 
Tierra del Fuego, the Strait and Cape Horn, a miscellany about 
the individual voyagers and their expeditions. Among the early 
voyagers there are always two states of mind, the fanatic deter. 
mination to go on, and the last-minute hesitation, bred of scurvy 
and sores and being isolated, which ended in mutiny. Magellan 
drove his men into the Pacific. The hesitators were hanged or, less 
mercifully, marooned. What happened to Juan de Cartagena and 
the priest, Pedro Sanchez de la Reina, who were marooned together 
on the bleak, damp, mountainous, purple coast of the new-found 
Patagonia in October, 1520? What did they think when the boat 
drew off, how did they behave to each other, how strong remained 
the priest’s religion and the aristocrat’s, and how eventually did 
they die? Such individual questions are started again and again 
by this book. Drake’s mutineer, John Doughty, was beheaded 
nearly sixty years after, by the actual gibbet Magellan had set up 
to force those weaker than himself into the wild incredible Strait 
and through into the Peaceful Sea, the Pacific, the calm after the 
horror. And what of Drake’s man, Peter Carder, missed on the 
journey through the Strait, who survived alone out of seven men, 
and managed to get back along the mountains to the Atlantic 
coast, and so, after nine years, home to England? 

Commander Riesenberg packs in much else about unfamiliar 
voyages, about the Strait and Cape Horn in recent years since the 
cutting of the Panama Canal, and about the fate of the Fuegians 
and the Yaghans, the exterminated aboriginals of whom there 8 
little more now than a mean monument in Tierra del Fuego 
inscribed al Indio. His story from Darwin and other sources & 
the Fuegians brought back on the ‘ Beagle’ to pre-Victoran 
England summarises and condenses the whole mixture @ 
stupidity, self-satisfaction and cruelty. Their names—Fuegi 
Basket, Boat Memory, York Minster, Thomas Button; thet 
reception by Queen Adelaide ; their inoculation with a Sundiy 
School Christianity ; their return, after which Fuegia Baskets 
acquired English remained much longer than her acquit 
morality and was a help in selling herself to whalers’ crews 
Commander Riesenberg caustically compares this mean s¢l 
delusion with Magellan’s way of kidnapping a couple of Pati 
gonians. They were given presents until their hands were full, 
then offered some iron shackles and made to understand that! 
would be easier to take them away—the iron was coveted— 
their ankles. The Indians jumped and. struggled, but the 10 
held. They were tamed and Christianised—a briefer, less cot 
plicated and franker villainy. 

When Magellan left the Canary Islands for the New World, 
Pigafetta, who kept a journal of the expedition, wrote “ Mondas 
the third of October of the said year (1520), we set sail, makin 
the course auster, which the Levantine mariners call Stroc, enter 
ing into the ocean sea.” That is the emotion Commande! 
Riesenberg feels often in this book, that entering into & 
ocean sea—which can now only be imagined, not experienc 
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O’ London. 8 plates, 6s. net 


THE TRANSPOSED HEADS 
By THOMAS MANN. “The preposterous and 
beautiful legend of the ideal husband. Here Mann } 
is a laughing philosopher with Rabelais at his 
elbow.” Vanchester Guardian, 6s. net | 
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NAZIS 
By HERMANN RAUSCHNING.  Undeniably his | 
most important book, a political testament for the 
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a readjusted faith.” Spectator. 2ndimp. 8s. 6d. net | 
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again ; the emotion, too, of Pigafetta turning out on his first day 
at sea for la diane, the watch of the morning star. Captain 
Fitzroy of the ‘Beagle’ and Magellan, Donne’s geographical 
poem on his death and any poem from The Christian Year, 
Pigafetta and any smart journalist coming round Cape Horn on 
a windjammer, with a Leica camera for the white sails—there 
you see Cape Horn in the shifts of human feeling, from symbol to 
sentiment. GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 


Indian Self-Government 


India: The Road to Self-Government. By John Coatman. 
(Allen and Unwin. 5s.) 


A REVIEWER in The Spectator recently complained about the 
inordinate bulkiness of works on India, which, he said, was the 
chief reason why the subject is so distasteful to the ordinary 
reader. As a matter of fact, there is no dearth of reliable hand- 
books on the subject. In 1936 Professor Dodwell published an 
admirable summary in the Modern States series, and Edward 
Thompson has stated the nationalist case with great cogency 
in his Enlist India for Freedom. Now Professor Coatman has 
produced a popular and readable outline of less than one 
hundred and fifty pages, in the course of which he traces, briefly 
but clearly, the evolution of self-governing institutions in India 
from the Morley-Minto Reforms to the present day. It was 
widely hoped that the 1935 Act, which was a genuine attempt 
on the part of the British Government to reconcile the conflicting 
interests of the three great Indian parties, the Hindus, the 
Muslims and the Princes, would prove a satisfactory solution to 
a perplexing problem. But, like most compromises, it pleased 
nobody. From 1937 to 1939 Congress Ministries worked the 
new constitution with some success in the provinces, but on the 
outbreak of hostilities they were withdrawn, and matters are once 
more at a deadlock. 

Professor Coatman points out that India today is confronted 
with the same set of difficulties as have faced Canada, South 
Africa and Australia at various stages in their history ; that is to 
say, her various peoples and interests have to find a common 
basis for the establishment of a national government and a 
national life. The same act of creative statesmanship is necessary, 
in her case as in theirs, in order to turn the Indian provinces and 
States into a federally united nation. Such acts of statesmanship 
are only possible where all concerned have reached a point at 
which they can sink their separate and rival claims for the good 
of the people as a whole. But there is no need to despair. Already 
the imminence of a common peril is drawing all classes together, 
and the setting up of a National Supply Council has associated 
India with the Dominions in a manner hitherto unheard of. It 
may reasonably be hoped that the war will sweep away many of 
the obstacles to national solidarity which loom so large today, 
and will demonstrate to the country that her real goal is free and 
equal partnership in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

H. G. RAWLINSON. 
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Fiction 
By Philip Toynbee. utn: 

Corridor of Mirrore. By Chris Massie. » ee 6d) 
Heroes of the Kalevala. By Babette Deutsch. (Methuen. 
Readiness at Dawn. By “ Blake.” (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) _ ™) 
Mr. Puitip ToyNnsee’s second novel A School in Private giv 
a detailed account of a full term in what might be descaled a 
a fairly average type of English prep. school. Mr. Toy — 
handles his material with lively and ironic detachment wh . 
prevents his characters generally from being overdrawn or - 
credible. There is the usual square peg in a round hole—Com. 
mander Rawlins, who keeps a diary and is bored equally With 
boys and colleagues. For him there is drink, the only al 
in a hopeless situation. He knows that his conscience wil] a 
allow him the adjustments necessary for a successful career ny 
schoolmaster. The Head, Grenville, is exactly the opposite pe 
a man whose entire existence seems bound up in the walls diz 
school, old-fashioned, with a well-founded dislike of parents pr 
an ability for dictatorship of the iron hand in the velvet gloy 
variety. Also sketched in are character-studies of two more ¢ 
the staff, one of whom is definitely terrified of boyish high spirit 
and the other a monument of self-deceit who takes every infam 
vagary as a personal affront. There is also a slightly sentimental 
young woman, the one realist among the adult characters, 

Of the numerous boys, one is a little more dubious, not of their 
boyishness but of their ages. Puberty at eleven sounds rather 
improbable, even when “long ago” may only be a boy’s way of 
referring to the previous term. The brief episode of Sparrow is 
really sinister ; at his banishment one feels the relief of all con. 
cerned as they quickly subside again into the general monotony of 
school life. Mr. Toynbee has certainly exploited his limited 
theme. ' 

Corridor of Mirrors is an odd novel. Mr. Chris Massie has 
chosen a collection of abnormal people, whom he tries with con- 
siderable skill and courage to make credible. The story of the 
past is told by one of the characters who played a part in the 
prelude to tragedy: Mifanwy, now a successful wife and mother. 
Mifanwy is conscious of her own vanity, she is a Welsh woman, 
sentimental and curious. She reveals herself firmly, but gives us 
more information than she should at times, for the mystery must 
quite rightly, remain unsolved. Douglas Mangin, an over. 
fastidious and peculiar person of taste and means, cultivated a 
series of young and attractive women in order that a repressed 
side of his nature might be indulged. On the surface no*ham 
was done, or so it seemed. But human beings are neither dolls 
nor machines, and inevitably Mangin met with a young woman 
who was more than a match for him. Of the demi-mondaine, 
Caroline, we are told too little by the otherwise loquacious 
Mifanwy. But enough is learned of her for us to know that she 
put up a resistance that Mangin was quite incapable of dis- 
solving. After a period of years she suddenly cut off her hair 
and sent it in a parcel to the dilettante portrait-painter. Soon 
after she was found murdered, for which crime Mangin is hanged. 
At the trial another woman comes on the scene, an earlier victim 
of the preposterous Mangin, Veronica, who has suffered more 
deeply and is more guiltless than any of the others. Yet in her, 
as in Mifanwy, is a streak of fatal pretentiousness which seriously 
flaws an otherwise bold and ambitious experiment. 

Neither Heroes of the Kalevala nor Readiness at Dawn can 
strictly be called novels. One is an epic of legendary Finnish 
heroes and the other is reportage concerning an R.A.F. fighter- 
station during the present war. Of the former, Mrs. Babette 
Deutsch writes in a brief note: “The original is made up o 
fifty runes or cantos. They tell the story of Vainamoinen, the 
great singer and magician, together with other more or les 
related tales, and such legends as the myth of the creation of the 
world. Vainamoinen was the first man and the wisest ; he jour- 
neyed far and wide, singing, making music and adventuring in 
the Land of Heroes and the North Country.” The book “also 
relates the sagas of his brother Ilmarinen, the smith and various 
others. Magic plays an important part in all the stories, which 
have the shrewd qualities of wit and cunning common to folk- 
lore. Mrs. Deutsch handles the material with sympathy and 
affection. : 

A great success can fairly safely be promised for Readiness a@ 
Dawn. The book is illustrated with sixteen photographs from 
various sources. “ Blake” is probably the nom de guerre of? 
professional writer, for the book has an air of competence rarely 
found in first novels. As reportage, with the fighter-station itself 
taking the part of hero, the book has certain topical virtues, 
though one cannot conceive that it will have any great value % 
an historic document. It does, however, give some account o 
the Battle of Britain and of a fighter-station being run from th 
Operations-room. One can foresee the book widely distributed 
in the form of a Christmas present to males of every age. 

At the outbreak of war a Royal Flying Corps pilot officer joit' 
the R.A.F. He is posted to a Fighter-Station. We follow his 
day-to-day experiences while on “ Operations duty.” MacMurty 
is a prig of the first water. “‘Do you think that war is g 
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then?’ asked the doctor. Roger pondered for a while. ‘I am 
afraid,’ he said at last, ‘in many respects, yes, I do!’” He goes 
on exposing his views on why war is necessary at some length. 
He goes all boyish when his younger but superior officer is 
demoted from Ops. to resume flying duties at his own request. 
“ Good morning, sir,” he said to Roger. “Good morning, young 
James, and stand to attention when you speak to me.” All the 
humour in the book is well below the standard of Mr. Toynbee’s 
brighter juveniles. JoHN HAMPSON. 


Shorter Notices 


War in the Air. By David Garnett, (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. GARNETT’S book is not the hastily compiled record of heroics 
in the air which any volume with the title of his is now liable 
to suggest, but an admirably balanced explanation of the whole 
machine of the Royal Air Force for those who want to under- 
stand the facts on which its strategy and tactics are based. It has 
chapters on the work of the three operational Commands, on the 
strengths and potentials of the British and enemy air forces, on 
bombing policy, and on all the campaigns in which the R.A.F. took 
part in the course of the war up to the middle of this year. It 
is an excellent book which, if only it could be read by the same 
people, would serve as an invaluable corrective to the nonsense 
written in ever-increasing amounts in newspapers and other 
books about every activity, past, present and future, of the R.A.F. 
The most valuable part of the book is probably that which dis- 
cusses our air strength—necessarily the main basis of our political 
strategy—in the two years before the war, and the relative 
strengths and rates of expansion of the R.A.F. and the German 
Air Force in 1939 and 1940. On these subjests fantastic illusions 
are still generally held, and Mr. Garnett’s indictment of the 
official policy which let them grow is very fair. As he says, the 
chief obstacle to our war effort in the air had sprung from a lack 
of understanding of the real position of the public. If this book 
gets the circulation it deserves, it should play a far from negligible 
part in removing that lack of understanding. 





So Few. The Immortal Record of the Royal Air Force. By 

David Masters. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 6s. A 
“No trouble has been spared,” writes Mr. Masters in his fore- 
word, “to ensure the accuracy of these pages. ... It may be 
taken that they are as authentic as any pages of official history.” 
It is not recommended that anyone who wishes to preserve this 








BRITISH 
MINERAL WATER 


Now that Continental Waters are so difficult to obtain 
many people are swelling the ranks of those, who, 
for vears, have found relief in Sulis. Expert analysis 
shows this Bath Mineral Water comparable in every 
respect to those of foreign Spas. The medical profession 
recommends it,—your wine merchants or chemists stock 
it and the supply never fails. Write for the booklet, 
“ Britain Leads “ and learn more about these marvellous 
“Waters of the Sun.” Still or Aerated. 
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comfortable illusion should reach much further than the f 
word. On page 96, in the course of eight lines, occur the - 
following statements. “They call them the Dingo Sq 

. Squadron Leader D. C. F. Good is their leader 
Dingo Squadron which, needless to add, is Australian.” 1 OF 
last it may be obsefved that it is indeed quite “ needless to add” 
that the squadron is Australian, because it isn’t ; of the stat 
about Squadron Leader Good that it is untrue, because heron 
gallant officer never in fact commanded the squadron 4 
question ; of the first, that it all depends who are meant by 
“they.” It would be a waste of space to examine the Pretension: 
of the book in detail, but it should be added that it is even pn 
studded with clichés than it is with inaccuracies, and js Written 
in a highfalutin’ journalese that is a singularly inappropriate 
medium for the acts which it sets out to describe. 
















The ee Vision. By F. S. Smythe. (Hodder and Stoughton, 
18s, 

Mr. SMYTHE is one of the few English mountaineers beside 
Whymper who have earned their living directly or indirecy 
through their climbing. Whymper was an engraver ; Mr. Smyth 
is a writer and a photographer, and there are periods (the presem 
time is necessarily one of them) when his material wears a lit. 
thin. One or two of the photographs in The Mountain Vision my 
have been used before, and the text, dealing with subjects sud 
as Mountain Peoples, Everest, Fear, and the Beauty of Flowex 
sometimes has a familiar ring. But we have come to expect one 
or two volumes from Mr. Smythe each year, and he has done his 
best not to disappoint his admirers. There are some new storis 
in the book (especially in the chapter on solitary climbs), som 
fresh reflections on mountain scenery, and some photography 
well worth looking at. As a Christmas present the book will be 
welcome even to those familiar with Mr. Smythe’s work, anj 
those who share his enterprising views on British rock-climbin 
will especially enjoy his account of an “ expert’s ” comment on; 
somewhat unorthodox ascent of Lliwedd by the West Buttress 
“Why, you’ve been up a bit of Route Two, some of th 
Avalanche, a portion of the Roof,” and so on, ending: “Yo 
haven’t done a climb at all.” 


















Over Welsh Hills. By F. S. Smythe. (Black. 12s. 6d 

Over Welsh Hills is uniform with Mr. Smythe’s Peak 
and Valleys and other quarto volumes in which the text j 
subsidiary to the illustration. The photographs in tk 
present volume—mostly studies of the Welsh hills under snoy 
—are all new, and some of them are excellent, notably thos 
of Snowdon and the Crib Goch pinnacles, Craig yr Ysfa, Cynich 
from the west: there is also a very pleasant picture of froze 
grass, with frost-flowers growing from the grass-blades. Th 
letterpress, describing (with occasional digressions) a winter 
holiday in Snowdonia, is seldom dramatic, though there are: 
few nice hair-raising stories, such as those about Alpine stone- 
falls on page 54, and a few admirably concise judgements 
“There is nothing to equal the motor-car as a means of net 
enjoying the scenery, except, as already mentioned, the aeroplane 
and the submarine.” 


























Fighter Pilot. A Personal Record of the Campaign in Franc. 
(Batsford. 6s.) 

Tue author of this short book was a pilot in No. 1 Squadm, 
which was one of the two original Hurricane Squadrons of tk 
Air Component in France. The book is based on a diary whit 
he kept from September, 1939, to June, 1940, when the Squadne 
returned to England with 155 confirmed victories to its credi 
for the loss of three pilots missing. It is a document of the fis 
interest, admirably written, vivid in its detail, and thrilling int 
narrative. For the picture which it gives of the work of w 
fighters during the campaign which opened on May roth, its 
worth all that has been written on the subject by war-cort 
spondents put together ; as a war-diary it is, so far as this w 
is concerned, unique. 
























supply owing to war conditions are advertised in 
this journal should not be taken as an indication 


Tue fact that goods made of raw materials in short 
that they are necessarily available for export. | 






























THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C2 












Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2.500,000; Curre: cy Rea 
£2,000,000; Reserve Liallity of Proprietors under the Charter, £ 4,500) 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Austral a and s 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the 


Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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Sacred Treasure 


Testaments were packed 
aise could be 
Seton 


potentialities. 

By Air 

oo ~ 

Eime and transport were the problems, and these were solved 
th . ‘ . ’ 66 " 7 
the « ering of an aeroplane, which “ flew in the midst of 

feaven having the everlasting gospel.” 

Ane treig] on those 4,000 Scriptures was £55. The cost is 

heavy but the need is great. If only. funds were forthcoming, 

gion us Opportunities could be used, and the hunger for God’s 

Word in ( ina satisfied. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
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BARCLAYS 
BANK 


LIMITED 





Barclays Bank Limited, with a history covering 
a period of more than two centuries, offers 
to its customers facilities, both at home and 
abroad, that have been perfected as a result 
of long experience and careful study. 


Full particulars of all the varied services 
which the Bank provides may be obtained 


on application to any Branch Manager. 


Head Office: 
54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Executor and Trustee Business 
transacted 
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Sacred Treasure— 





A Clamant Need 


Ina part of Free China, from which we have been cut off for 
along time, there recently arose a famine of the Scriptures. 
At such a time as this, when the very foundations of life are 
crumbling, the people of war-torn China are yearning for 
the things which cannot be shaken, and are turning to the 
changeless Word of God 


Faced with this urgent need, our Secretary, the Rev. W. H. 
Hudspeth, responded to the utmost : 900 Bibles and 3,100 New 
A ton of Scriptures! No merchan- | 
more precious, more fraught with boundless | 
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You're deciding 
the future 
this moment, 
Mr. R.. 


You're not really hard 
hit, considering there’s 
a war on, are you, Mr. 
R.? And even when 
you feel hard hit —it’s not by a shell, or by a 
bullet, is it? 


You now perfectly well — don’t you, Mr. R.? — 
that every unnecessary pound you spend is a vote 
for the enemy. True, you and your family have 
been ‘‘ doing your bit” with Savings Certificates. 
Is a bit enough, Mr. R .? 


Couldn’t you cut out your personal spending as 
you would cut out waste in your business? A 
smaller car? (Or no car at all?) Let that maid 
go on war work? Scrap those little personal 
extras? Yes, that’s the kind of idea which will 
set you free for the pleasant and profitable task 
of getting your £1,000 worth of Defence Bonds. 


And, after all, winning the war is your business, 
Mr. R., isn’t it? 


Will you do something EXTRA to help, Mr. R.? 
Of course you will—NOW! See how soon 
you can get your full quota of Defence Bonds. 
They’re a fine investment anyway —on any 


BY 
DEFENCE 
BONDS 


Units of £5 from any Bank, Trustee Savings Bank, Post 
Office or Stockbroker, or by instalments by means of 2/6 
National Savings Stamps. Interest paid half-yearly. Income 
Tax not deducted at source. Can be cashed at par at six 
months’ notice. Repayable after 10 years with a bonus of 
1/-forevery £Sinvested. Maximum individual holding £1,000. 





Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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COMPANY MEETING 


HARRISONS & CROSFIELD, LIMITED 


MR. H. ERIC MILLER’S SPEECH 








THE thirty-third ordinary general meeting of Harrisons and Crosfield, 
Limited, will be held on October 28th in London. 

The following are extracts from the address of the chairman, Mr. H. 
Eric Miller, to be presented at the necting: 

In the balance-sheet the loan of {200,000 to the British Government 
free of interest represents pert of our taxation paid in advance. The 
company’s total provision for taxation at home and abroad for the 
year, including the tax deducted from dividends, amounts to more 
than £500,000. It is gratifying to be able to make such a substantial 
contribution to the war effort of our own and of the allied countries, 
and you will, I am sure. join with me in expressing our best thanks 
to the whole of the staff. 

The net profit for the year of £350,161 shows an improvement of 
nearly £10,000 on last year’s figure, The Board recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend ot 20 per cent. on the deferred ordinary 
stock, making 25 per cent. for the year. The sum to be carried 
forward will be {£174,596—an increase of nearly £10,000 on last 
year. 

As anticipated last October, the contract for the purchase of their 
1941 requirements of Indian and Ceylon tea by the British Govern- 
ment was entered into through the Producers’ Associations on terms 
similar to the 1940 contract. These arrangements have been mutually 
satisfactory and have enabled the tea industry to carry on with only 
minor difficulties caused by the war and to show reasonable returns to 
shareholders. 

The outstanding feature of the period under review has been the 
building up by the United States Government of large reserve stocks 
of crude rubber. In the United Kingdom the manufacture of rubber 
goods is confined almost ertirely to war requirements, which are 
substantially greater than the aggregate pre-war absorption. Since 
the German attack on Russia, the door has been finally closed against 
enemy countries getting any further supplies of rubber, a factor of 
real importance, though not decisive in view of their capacity to pro- 
duce synthetic substitutes. 

There is no doubt as to the important part rubber is playing in 
the war effort and each satisfactory new application soon leads to 
others Having some knowledge of the good work done in both 
fundamental and applied research, I am convinced that the possi- 
bilities of future expansion in new uses for rubber and its derivatives 
are distinctly encouraging. be 





| BARCLAYS BANK 
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AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

IF markets have lost some of their buoyancy since the Russiag 
news took an unfavourable turn, they are showing a remarkable 
resiliency. Only the merest suggestion of better news from the 
war front has been required to release investment support fy 
gilt-edged and speculative buying of home and overseas rail 
stocks, oil shares and Kaffirs. As the record-breakigg bank 
deposit figures remind us, the money is there, and its Weight 
is soon felt whenever war developments give would-be buyey 
a reasonable chance. There are phases when the emphasis 
on safety-first stocks, and then gilt-edged get the limelight ang 
yields are screwed down. That movement continues to 3 Point 
at which demand overflows into good debentures, preferences 
and front-rank ordinary shares. 


CUNARD REDIVIVUS 


After the spectacular rise which has carried Cunard preference 
stocks from around £20 to par and the ordinaries from 2s, 6 
to 12s. since the early spring, it may seem to be asking for 
trouble to suggest that there may still be scope for further jm. 
provement. I am convinced, however, that both the § per cent 
First Preference and the 6 per cent. Second Preference are under 
valued at today’s quotations of a fraction over 100. From Sj 
Percy Bates’ review at the recent meeting it is abundantly ceg 
that the outlook for the Cunard group has been completely 
transformed. 

Before ordinary dividends can be paid there will have to be, 
scheme for dealing with the preference arrears, which in both 
cases date back as far as June, 1931. In other words, allowing 
for income-tax at Ios. in the £, there is £25 net in arrears per 
£100 of the § per cent. First Preference and £30 net per {1m 
on the 6 per cent. Second Preference. I do not pretend to know 
what proposals the directors have in mind. To pay up in cah 
would call for £675,000. But whatever method of satisfying these 
arrears is adopted—cash, funding certificates or an allotment d 
ordinary stock—it seems to me that preference holders will receive 
something with a market value approximating to the net amount 
of the arrears outstanding. As I regard the two stocks as being 
worth at least par on their dividend position alone, without allow. 
ing for arrears. I think there is scope for a further rise. Th 
6 per cent. Second Preference, at 100}, seems to me to be the 
best value for money. 


HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD TAXES 


Although the latest accounts of Harrisons and Crosfield reflect 
the prosperity of the rubber and tea industries, they also bea 
the marks of heavy taxation. Profits, struck after tax, were only 
about £10,000 higher for the year to June 3oth, at £350,161, which 
covers the 25 per cent. dividend on the deferred capital and 
leaves £174,506 to go forward. Total provision for taxation, # 
home and abroad, including the tax deducted from dividends 
amounted to over £500,000. I can sympathise with Mr. Enc 
Miller’s contention that Sir Kingsley Wood should concede 
“appropriately adequate allowances” in his next Budget. 

Mr. Miller estimates that world supplies of rubber should 
exceed 1,600,000 tons during 1941, and that the quantity of 
goods likely to be turned out will be in the neighbourhood 
1,200,000 tons, of which over 60 per cent. wil! be absorbed ia 
the United States. He forecasts that the balance of the Americas 
stock requirements will be available before the end of the yeat, 
and, reviewing the longer-term outlook, visualises the possibility 
that rubber will find important new uses. 

BRISTOL AEROPLANE PROFITS 

Steady growth in the scale of activities unaccompanied by a) 
corresponding increase in profits is the war-time story of aircraft 
concerns. Bristol Aeroplane is as good an example as any. 
its 1940 accounts this company shows a rise in its stock am 
work in progress from £4,678,382 to £6,325,621 flanked by! 
further increase of about £430,000 in its bank indebtedness, whid 
has now reached £2,723,315. In spite of this additional wot, 
however, the balance available, after charging taxation, WH 
actually less than in 1939. Higher taxes provide part of th 
explanation, lower rates of profit on Government contracts havilj 
also contributed. Ordinary shareholders again get a 10 per ceil 
dividend and £100,000 goes to general reserve. At ros. 9d. i 
10s. ordinaries yield just over 9 per cent. They are W 
holding. 
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15. Has no mittens 
18. Shakespeare, by 
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* Crossword Puzzle’ 
ed not later than first post on Tuesday 
Solutions should be on the form appearing 
»f the winner and the solution will be published in the follow- 

containing solutions must bear a 2\d 
Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 
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ACROSS 
1. This couldn’t have been one 
of the ships that pass in the 
night! (2 words) (5, 3). 
s. “Our —— sniff the evening 
and are glad ” (Flecker) (6). 
9. Get together (8). 


10. Explosive literature (6). 
12. Miss Waters (6). 
13, Prohibition before it 


and one 
after (8 

anag.) (12). 
implication, 
seems to have thought he 
directed the world (2 words) 
(§, 7). 


3. Priestley grove (8). 
This stone is half wood (6). 
The Napoleonic cipher? (6). 

7. To steal politely (8) 

2. “If a mame Dearer and 
purer were, it should be 
thine” (Byron) (6). 


said Browning (8 


DOWN 

1. Several but not enough for a 
book (6 

2. Forenoon trifles (6). 

3. You provide the solution (7). 

4.“I said to the ——, ‘ The 
brief night goes In babble 
and revel and wine ” (Tenny- 
son) (4 

6. Leave in half 24 (7). 
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. French convention (2 
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. Bad you chaps, in archaic lan- 


guage (2 words) (4, 4). 


. Shockers are full of them (8). 
. Does he march to the Wash- 


ington Post? 


. Bitter sweet (7). 
. Musical preservers? (8). 
. He came between one Cyrus 


and another (8). 

words) 
2, 5). 

A great ship (7). 

“This eternal ——— must not 
ears of flesh and 


blood ” (Shakespeare) (6). 


. Confessions (6). 
. Superfluous 


literary advice 


to a dumb cow (4). 
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SOLUTION ON NOVEMBER 7th 


The winner of Crossword No. 135 is the Rev 
114, Mount Street, W. 1. 


yr. R. H. J. Steuart, 




















MORE NECESSARY THAN EVER 


AUTHORITATIVE INFORMATION ABOUT THE U.S.S.R. 


The ANGLO-SOVIET JOURNAL for July was sold out within 10 days of 
publicati und a seeond printing was unable to satisfy the demand, 
Owin iper restrictions we can satisfy only those who order copies tn 
advan it the only way to ensure a copy is by taking out a subscrip 


tion: 8/- a year post free, and 6/6 to members of the S.C.R. Single copies 
“iy ] 2id. 

|. ANGLO-SOVIET UNITY, by J PRIESTLEY. 

2. GREETINGS TO THE SOVIET THEATRE from JOHN GIELGUD 

&. JOSEPH STALIN, by BEATRICE KING 

4 ATTITUDE TOWARDS WORK AND WORKERS, by Z. K. COATES. 
5. TOWN PLANNING, by ARTHUR LING. 

8. SOCIALIST REALISM, by JOHN LEWIS 

7, PIONEER PALACES. 

8. MAYAKOVSKY EMERGES. 

9%. SCORCHED EARTH. 

0. NOTES ON MUSIC, THEATRE, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, ETC. 

Order ur copy in advance from any bookseller cr direct from the 
Publishe LINDSAY DRUMMOND, LTD., 6, Buckingham Street, W.C.2 
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You are not 
there to help!) 
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HE black-out brings problems to all, but the 

question of what to do with the long, dark evenings 
is especially important to young people. The day 
demands intensive and perhaps monotonous work, and 
now the recreation which light evenings brought its 
denied. Where can they go? What can they do? Are 
the alternatives to be the darkened street corner or the 
air-raid shelter? 


The Salvation Army Youth Group is another 
alternative. There young people can find recreation 
and happy, healthy atmosphere, 
opportunities for self-expression and frank discussion 


fellowship in a 


about the post-war world which youth must help to 
build. And there is always that friendly understanding 
spirit for which the Red Shield stands. Many more 


groups are urgently needed. 
Please help NOW. 


General Carpenter, 


101, Victoria St., London, E.C.4. 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 





HINK OF A SUM of money, 
double it, add 1/4, halve it, 
take away the amount you first 


thought of—and you will have just 











enough to buy a King Six 8d. 
Oigar. 
PERSONAL 
DELICIOUS TEATIME DAINTY is thin 
i buttered slices of BERMALINE Bread. Full of 


nutriment and easily digested. Ask re rene or write 
BERMALINE, Fairley Street, Glasgow S.W 


NGLO - AMERICAN RELAT IONS IN THE 
POST-WAR WORLD. 
“¢ Sonference at the Aeolian Hall, London, W.1, Nov- 


ember 7th and 8th. Speakers: SENOR DE MADARIAGA, 
Pror. A. L. Goopnart, H. D. Liem, Pror. Denis 
Saurat, Miss BARBARA WARD, Pror. ARTHUR NEWELL, 
Miss Vera Brittain, H. N. Brarisrorp, C, J. Hircn, 
Prov. GrorGe CATLIN, and others. 

Full particulars and visitors’ tickets (2s. 6d.) “ obtain- 
able from NATIONAL PEACE COUNCIL, 39 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1 
3 eo D, burned but unbeaten, Cuys Hospital 

1, still continues its vital services in the front 
line. Over £16,000 income has been lost in rents alone 
Send gifts to APPEAL SECRETARY. 

YOMING OF AGE ot THE LONDON SCHOOL 

OF JOURNALISM. To mark this Anniversary 
HALF FEES accepted for Correspondence Courses in 
Fiction, Journalism and Poetry. Offer limited to 200 
students. Personal coaching. No curtailment of in- 
struction.—Write to Prospectus Dept., L.S.J., §7 
Gordon Square, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 

»=. TRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
| TION appeals for lady, 63, whose life has been 
devoted to working for others, now crippled with 
arthritis, has had leg amputated. All sources of income 

one. PLEASE HELP (Case 129).—Appeal “S.,” 74 
Brook Green, W.6, 

I'TERARY Typewte, promptly ex. MSS. 1s,, carbon 
| 4d copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muss N, McFariane (C 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
\ ATHS for Matric., R.A.F., workshop.—J. B. Rus- 
yt TOMJEkE, 2 Carlingford Road, N.W.3 HAM. o210, 

INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED. Leica 

\ Contax, Ro!leifiex, &c. Highest prices in England 
offered.—W ALLACE HeATON,LTD.,127 NewBond St.,W.1 

ONOMARK holders have a confidential London 
\ sddress. ss. p.a.—Write BM’/MONO23 W.C.1 

N Sunday evening last you may have listened to the 
( Unknown Soldier Musician making a moving 
appeal on behalf of the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund. 
Perhaps you made a mental note to send off a contribu- 
tion at the first opportunity. If for some reason or other 
you have been prevented from doing so, will you please 
send your gift now to BARONESS RAVENSDALE, 16 John 
Street, Bedford Row, W.C.1. 

UAKERISM.—Information and literature respect- 
() ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
HOME 
Road, 


free on application to the Frienps’ 
Friends House, Eustor 


of Friends, 
Service COMMITTER, 
London, N.W.1. 
ATU RDAY, Nov. tst.—FRANCIS WILLIAMS: 

Ss": * Equality of Sacrifice.” Conway Hall, W.C.1, 
at 2.15 Tickets: 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d. at door or 
from FastaAN Socrery, t1 Dartmouth Street, 5.W.1, 
October 25.--G. D. H. COLE: “ Private Monopoly or 
Public Service ?” 

—y TRIANGLE Secretarial Training Colleee South 
; Molton St.,W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrard's 
Cross. Bucks. Founded too. May. 5306-7- 


_ PING of all kinds undertaken Apply, Mrss Epyr, 
s Carroll Avenue, Merrow, Tele.: Guildford 3895 
A Welsh War Medallist 


HELP THESE 


INDOMITABLE MEN 


In Peace and War, for iI7 
years, the Life-boat Service 


has been maintained by the generosity of the 
. Do not fail these men now 
when the calls upon them are five times as many. 


Answer their call to you by sending us a 


British Public. . 


contribution. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


1RL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
q , Secretary. 


The E 


Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, 


SPECTATOR, 
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EAST LONDON 
STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., 

SS aa 

7OUR BABY’S FIRST YEAR by Dr. Marie Stopes, 
f IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—The post of 
are invited from women with wide experience both in 
obtained by sending a stamped addressed envelope to 
Closing date for applications 25th November, 1941. 
of WELFARE OFFICER on their Foxash Estate, near 
Association’s tenants and their families, many of whom 
[he salary offered is £250 per annum. Applications, 
tion, Ltd., 43 Cromwell Road, S.W.7, before November 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 
Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
Cobham, Surrey. Cobham 2851. 

\ RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free bookiet— 

R&GENT INSTITUTE (85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 
Immensely helpful tor parents. §s. 4d. post free. 
—Moruers’ CLINnic, 108 Whitfield Street, London, W.1. 

APPOIN TM EN’ r s 

SSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
ORGANISING SECRETARY of this Association will 
become vacant in the autumn of 1942. Applications 
teaching and organising in Secondary Schools and in 
committee work. Conditions of appointment may be 
the SecreTary, A.A.M., Stoney Cockbury, Winch- 
combe, Gloucester, marking envelope “ Appointment.” 
YHE LAND SETTLEMENT ASSOCIATION, 
LTD., invite applications from women for the post 
Manningtree, Essex. The work includes the extension 
of soctal, educational and welfare activities amongst the 
were, until recently, unemployed in the Special Areas. 
Applicants must have had experience of similar work. 
accompanied by copies of recent testimonials, must be 
submitted to the Secretary, Land Settlement Associa- 
Ist, 1941. Envelopes should be marked “ Welfare 
Officer.” 


1941 








THAT 
COLD 


is a case for 


VAPEX 


Don't yield to invading 
cold germs. Attack their 
breeding places, at the 
back of nose and throat, 
with Vapex. A drop 

on your handkerchief 
provides a pleasant, 
powerful, penetrating, 
antiseptic vapour, deep- 
breathed to destroy 
germ colonies. Stuffi- 
ness and congestion are 
quickly relieved; entire 
respiratory system is 
stimulated to dispel 
cold naturally —safely. 


From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 
tmotuding Purchase Tax 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD, 


THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 





College, 


land 
For 





| Fou 
tion trom 


EDUCATIONAL 


SECRETARIAL 
A Special War-time Course can now be taken at th 


Greatford, Stamford, Lincs 


full 
Stephen’s Chambers, 


PUBLIC 


DEANE AND SONS, 31 


on the roth, 
Entries close 22nd February, 
be offered : 
New Judd Scholarships of £100 p.a. 
Judd Scholarships of 


| YONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


AND SCHOLARSHIP 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
TRAINING COLLEGE 


Place, 
on the 


29 Grosvenor S.W.1 or The Hall, 


borders of Rut 


SECRETARY, St 
E.C.2, 


Prospectus, apply to the 
Telegraph Street, 
AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
YEAR BOOK. 


Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa 


tion of Preparatory Schools 

Consult re Schools, Careers, &c, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Museum Street, W.C.1, 
Scholarships Examinatioa 
13th March, 1942, 
The following will 
April, 1942, two 
each; two New 
and five or siz 


12th and 
1942. 
For boys under 14 on Ist 


11th, 


£80 p.a. each, 


indation Scholarships entitling the holder to exemp- 


payment of the Tuition Fee, £20 to £30 pa 


For boys under 1§ on rst June, 1942, the Judd Scholar 
ship of £40 p.a 
e total annual fees for a Boarder at the School are 


about 
MASTER, T 


] —_— 


i BOPLE S 
St. George’s House, 


the world 

quality will be 
Naturally we 
customers and 
circumstances 


new orders. 
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Despite the difficulty 


We h 


£142. 


| 
ptonacs 
| HOTE 


Applications to be made to the HEAD» 
he School House, Tonbridge, Kent. 





LS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


YOURSELF in English 
Descriptive list (3d. post free 

160 INNS and HOTELS 
REFRESHMENT House AssoctaTion, Lto, 
Regent Street, W.1. 


SH Country 
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RATTRAY’S OF 
— 

For generations the fine quality 

has been respected and appreciated by smokers all over 


jeal 
have alway 

friends, 
beyond 


ONLY 


Reserve, 
pe 


Rattray’s Old Gowrie, 


per 2 


Plus peutnan 





of present 
musly mz 


but 
our 
ourselves in the position of being unable to fulfil 
¢, however, that this position 
will be righted in the not distant future. 
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day conditions that fi 
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1 glad to 
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control, 
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